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Articre I. 


The Expedition of Humphry Clinker. By the Author of Rode 
rick Random, 3 Vcls. 12mo. gs. Johnfton. 


HOUGH novels have long fince been divefted of that 
extravagance which charaéterifed the earlier productions 
in Romance, they have, neverthélefs, continued, in the hands 
of meaner writers, to be diftinguifhed by a fimilarity of fable, 
which, notwithftanding it is of a different caft, and lefs un- 
natural than the former, is {till no lefs unfit for affording 
agreeable entertainment. From the wild excurfions of fancy, 
invention is brought home to range through the probable oc- 
currences of life; but, however,.it may have improved in 
point of credibility, it is certainly too often deficient with re- 
gard to variety of adventure. With many, an adherence to 
fimplicity has produced the effe&s of dulnefs ; and, with moft, 
too clofe an imitation of their predcceffors has eaytatea the 
pleafure of novelty. 7 
The celebrated author of this produ€tion is one of thofe . 
few writers who have difcovered an original genius. .His 
novels are not more ‘diftinguifhed for the natural. manage- 
ment of the fable, and a fertiliry of interefting incidents, 
than for a ftrong, lively, and piéturefque defcription of cha- 
racers. The fame vigour of imegination that animates his 
other works, is confpicuous in the prefent, where. we are 
entertained with a variety of fcenes and charafers almoft 
unanricipated. Thofe, in particular, of Mr. Bramble, Mrs, 
Voi. XXXIL Anguff, 1771. G Ta- 
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Tabitha Bramble, and lieutenant Lifmahago, are painted with 
the higheft touches of difcriminating humour and expreffion. 
As to Humphry Clinker, he is only to be confidered as the 
nominal hero of the work. 

The inimitable defcriptions of life, which we have. already 
obferved to be fo remarkable in our author’s works, receives, 
if poffible, an additional force from the epiftolary manner, in 
which this novel is written; which is farther enhanced by the 
contraft that arifes from the general alternate infertion of the 
letters of the feveral correfpondents. The following epiftle 
places the character of Mr. Bramble in a light, at once fo ami- 
able, fo diftrefsful, and fo ludicrous, that we fhall extraé it, 
for the entertainment of our readers. 


‘ To Sir Watkin Phillips, of Jefus College, Oxon. 
* Dear Knight, Hot Well, April 20. 


* I now fit down to execute the threat in the tail of my laft. The 
truth is, Iam big with the fecret, and long to be delivered. It 
relates to my guardian, who, you know, is at prefent our principal 
object in view. 

‘ T’other day, I thought I had deteéted him in fuch a ftate of 
frailty, as ould but ill become his years and character. ‘There is 
a decent fort of a woman, not Uermable in her perfon, that 
comes to the well, with a poor emaciated child, far fone in a con- 
fumption. I had caught my uncle's eyes feveral times directed to 
this perfon, with a very fuipicious expreflion in them, and ‘every 
time he faw himfelf obferved, he hattily withdrew them, with evi- 
dent marks of confufion—I refolved to watch him more narrowly, 
and faw him {peaking to her privately in a corner of the walk. At 
length, going down to the well one day, I met her half way up - 
the hill to Clifton, and could not help fufpecting fhe was going to 
our lodgings by appointment, as it was about one o'clock, the hour 
when my fifter and I are generally at the pump-room. This notion 
exciting my curiofity, I returned by a back way, and got unper- 
eeived into my own chamber, which is contiguous to my uncle’s 
apartment. Sure enough, the woman was introduced, but not 
into his bed-chamber ; he gave her audience in a parlour ; fo that 
I was obliged to fhift my ftation to another room, where, however, 
there was a {mall chink in the partition, through which I could 
perceive what pafled.—My uncle, though a little lame, rofe up 
when fhe came in, and fetting a chair'for her, defired the would fir 
down: then he afked if the would take a dith of chocolate, which 
fhe declined with much acknowledgment. After a thort paufe, he 
faid, in a croaking tone of voice, which confounded me not a lit- 
tle, “« Madam, I am truly concerned for your misfortunes ; and if 
this trifle can be of any fervice to you, I bes 70% will accept it with- 
out ceremony.” So faying, he put a bit of paper into her hand, 
which fhe opened with great trepidation, exclaiming in an extacy, 
«< Twenty pounds ! O, fir!” and finking down upon a fettee, faint- 
ed away—Frightened at this fit, and, I fuppofe, afraid of calling 
for affiftance, left her fituation fhould give rife to unfavourable 
conjectures, he ran about the room in diftraction, making fright- 

ful grimaces; and, at length, had recolle&tion enough to throw a 
little water in her face; by which application fhe was brought to | 
er- 
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herfelf: but, then her feeling took another turn. She thed-a flood 
of tears, and cried aloud, ** I know not who you are: but, fure— 
worthy fir !—generous fir !—the diftrefs of me and my poor dyin 
child—Oh ! if the widow’s prayers—if the orphan’s tears of mm 
tude can ought avail—gracious Providénce! — Bleflings! fhower 
down eternal bleflings.—” Here the was interrupted by my uncle, 
who muttered in a voice ftill more and more difcordant, “* For- 
heaven's fake be quiet, madain—confider—the people of the houfe 
—'fdeath ! can’t you.” All this time time fhe was ftruggling to 
throw herfelf on her knees, while he feizing her by the wriits, en- 
deavoured to feat her upon the fettee, faying, “ Pr’'ythee—good 
now—hold your tongue.—” At that inftant, who fhould burit in- 
to the room but our aunt Tabby! of all antiquated maidens the 
moft diabolically capricious—Ever prying into other people's af+ 
fairs, the had feen the woman enter, and followed her to the door,, 
where the ftood liftening, but probably could hear nothing dif- 
tinétly, except my uncle’s laft exclamation ; at which fhe bounced 
into the parlour in a violent rage, that dyed the tip of her nofe 
of a purple hue,—‘“:Fy upon you, Matt! (cried the) what a 
are thefe, to difgrace your own character, and difparage-your fas 
mily ?—” Then, fnatching the bank-note eut of the ftranger’s 
hand, fhe went on—‘* How now, twenty pounds !here is tempta- 
tion with a witnefs !—-Good woman, f° about your bufinefs—Bro- 
ther, brother, I know not which molt to admire; your concupif- 
fins, or your extravagance !—’’ Good God, (exclaimed the poor 
woman) fhall a worthy gentleman’s character fuffer for an aétion, 
that does honour to humanity?” By this time, wncle’s indignation 
was effectually roufed. His face grew pale, his teeth chattered, 
and his eyes flathed—** Sifter, (cried he, in a voice like thunder) I 
vow to God, your impertinence is exceedingly provoking.” With 
thefe words, tu took her by the hand, and, opening the door of 
communication, thruft her into the chamber where I ftood, fo af- 
fected by the f{cene, that the tears ran down my cheeks. Obferve 
ing thefe marks of emotion, ‘* I don’t wonder (faid the) to fee you 
concerned at the backflidings of fo near a relation; a man of his 
years and infirmities : Thefe are fine doings, truly—This is a rare 
example, fet by a guardian, for the benefit of his pupils—Mon- 
ftrous! incongruous! fophiftical !"—I thought it was but an act of 
jnftice to fet her to rights; and therefore explained the myftery— 
But the would not be tundeceived. “ What! (faid the) would you 
go for to offer, for to arguefy me out of my fenfes? Did'n’t I hear 
him whifpering to her to hold her tongue ? Did’n’t I fee her in tears ? 
Did'n’t I fee him ftruggling to throw her upon the couch? O fil- 
thy! hideous! abominable! Child, child, talk not to me of cha- 
rity:— Who giyes twenty pounds in charity >—But you are a ftrip- 
ling—You know nothing of the world—Befides, charity begins at 
home—Twenty pounds would buy me a.complete fuit of flowered 
filk, trimmings and all.” In fhort, I quitted the room, my con- 
tempt for her, and my refpect for her brother being increafed in 
the fame proportion. I have fince been informed, that the perfon, 
whom my uncle fo generoufly relieved, is the widow of an enfign, 
who has nothing to depend upon but the penfion of fifteen pounds 
ayear. The people of the well-houle gave her an excellent cha- 
raéter. She lodges in a garret, and works very hard at plain-work, 
to fupport her daughter, who is dying of a confumption, I mut 
own, to my thame, I feel a ftrong inclination to follow my uncle's 
example, in relieving this ee widow; but, betwixt . friends, -I 

j 2 am 
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am afraid of being deteéted in a weaknefs, that might entail the 
ridicule of the company upon, 
‘ Dear Philips, 
* Yours always, 
¢ J. Melford”. 


The letters from Mr, Bramble, and Mr. Melford, his ne- 
phew, upon their expedition to North Britain, contain fo 
many interefting obfervations, that they muft not only gratify 
every reader of curiofity, but alfo tend to corre& many wrong 
notions concerning that part of the ifland. We would wil- 
lingly give an account of many of the particulars related of 
Edinburgh and its inhabitants, but as our readers are probably 
lefs acquainted with the manners of the people farther North, 
we fhall extract the reprefentation which is given of the oeco- 
nomy in the houfe of a Highland gentleman. 


‘ Our landlord is a man of confequence in this part of the coun- 
try; acadet from the family of Argyle, and hereditary captain’ of 
one of his caftles—His name, in plain Englith, is Dougal Camp- 
bell ; but as there is a great number of the fame appellation, they 
are diftinguifhed (like the Welch) by patronimics; and as I have 
known an antient Briton called Madoc ap-Morgan, ap Jenkin, ap- 
Jones, our highland chief defigns himfelf Dou’! Mac-amifh mac’-oul 
ich-ian, fignitying Dougal, the fon of James, the fon of Dougal, 
the fon of John—He has travelled in the courfe of his education, - 
and is difpofed to make certain alterations in his domeftic cecono- 
my; but he finds it impoffible to abolith the antient cuftoms of the 
family ; fome of which are ludicrous enough—His piper, for ex- 
ample, who is an hereditary officer of the houfehold, will not part 
with the leaft particle of his privileges—He has a right to wear the 
kilt, or antient highland drefs, with the purfe, piftol, and durk— 
a broad yellow ribbon, fixed to the chanter.pipe, is thrown over 
his fhoulder, and trails along the ground, while he performs the 
function of his minftrelfy; and this, I fuppofe, 1s analogous 
to the pennon or flag which was formerly carried before ever 
knight in battle—He plays before the laird every Sunday in his 
way to the kirk, which he circles three times, performing the fa- 
oe march, which implies deftance to all the enemies of the clan ; 
and every morning he plays a full hour by the clock, in the gfeat 
hall, marching backwards and forwards all the time, with a fo- 
lemn pace, attended by the laird’s kinfmen, who feem much de- 
lighted with the mufic—In this exercife, he indulges them with a 
variety of pibrachs or airs, fuited.to the different paffions, which 
he would either excite or afluage. es 

‘ Mr. Campbell himfelf, who performs very well on the violin, 
has an invincible antipathy tothe found of the highland bag-pipe, 
which fings in the nofe with a moft alarming twang, and, indeed, 
is quite intolerable to ears of common fenfibility, when aggravated 
by the echo of a vaulted hall—He therefore begged the piper would 
have fome mercy upon him, and difpenfe with this part of the 
morning fervice—A confultation of the clan being held on this oc- 
cafion, it was unanimoufly agreed, that the laird’s requeft could 
not be granted without a dangerous encroachment upon the cuf- 
toms of the family—The piper deelared, ‘he cuuld not give up for 
a moment the privilege be derived from his anceftors; nor would 
the laird’s relations forego an entertainment which they — 
above 
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above all others—There was no remedy ; Mr. Campbell, being ob- 
liged to acquiefce, is fain to ftop his ears with cotton; to fortify 
his head with three or four aiabe caps, and every morning retire 
into the penetralia of his habitation, in order to aveid this diurnal - 
annoyance. When the mufic ceafes, he produces himfelf at an 
> er window that looks into the court-yard, which is by this time 
filled with a crowd of his vaflals and dependents, who worthip his 
firft appearance, by uncovering their heads, and bowing to the 
earth with the moft humble proftration. As all thefe people have 
fomething to communicate in the way of propofal, complaint, or 
petition, they wait patiently till the laird comes forth, and, follow- 
_ ing him in his walks, are favoured each with a fhort audience in 

his turn. Two days ago, he difpatched above an hundred different 
follicitors, in walking with us to the houfe of a neighbouring gen- 
tleman, where we dined by invitation. Our landlord's houfe- 
keeping is equally rough and hofpitable, and favours much of the 
fimplicity of ancient times: the great hall, paved with flat ftones, 
is about forty-five feet by twenty two, and ferves not only for a 
dining-room, but alfo for a bed chamber to gentlemen-dependents 
and hangers-on of the family. At night, half a dozen occafional 
beds are ranged on each fide along the wall. Thefe are made of 
freth heath, pulled up by the roots, and difpofed in fuch a man- 
ner as to make a yery agreeable couch, where they lie, without any 
other covering than the plaid—My uncle and I were indulged wit 
feparate chambers and down beds, which we begged to exchange 
for a layer of heath ; and indeed I never flept fo much to my fatif- 
faclion. It was not only foft and elaftic, but the plant, being in 
flower, diffufed an agreeable fragrance, which is wonderfully re< 
: frething and reftorative. pire ; 

‘ Yelterday we were invited to the funeral of an old lady, the 
grand-mother of a gentleman in this neighbourhood, and found 
ourfelves in the midft of fifty people, who were regaled with a 
fumptuous feaft, accompanied by the mufic of a dozen pipers. In 
fhort, this meeting bad all the air of a grand feftival; and the 
guefts did fuch honour to the entertainment, that many of them 
could not ftand when we were reminded of the bufinefs on which 
we had met. The company forthwith taking horfe, rode in a very 
irregular cavalcade to the place of interment, a church, at the 
diftance of two long miles from the cattle. On our arrival, how- 
ever, we found #e had committed a fmall overfight, in leaving the 
corpfe behind ; fo that we were obliged to wheel about, and met 
the old gentlewoman half way, carried upon poles by the neareft 
relations of her family, and attended by the coronach, compofe 
of a multitude of old hags, who. tore their hair, beat their breafts, 
and howled moft hideoufly. At the Dene the orator, or fenachie, 
pronounced the panegyric of the defunét, every period being con- 
firmed by a yell ofthe coronach. The hody was committed to, 
the earth, the pipers playing a prococt all the time; and all the 
company ftanding uncovered.» ‘The ceremony was clofed with the 
difcharge of piltols ; then we returned to the caftle, refumed the 
bottle, and by midnight there was not a fober perfon in the family, 
the females excepted. The ‘fquire and I were, with fome difficulty, — 
permitted to retire with our landlord in the evening; but our en- 
tertainer was a little chagrined at our. retreat ; and afterwards, 
feemed to think it a difparagement to his family, that not above 
a hundred gallons of whifky had been drank upon fuch a folemn 
occafions ‘This morning we got up by four, to hunt the rocbuck, 
and, in half an hour, found breaktaft ready ferved in the hall. 

G 3 The 
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The hunters confifted of Sir George Colquhoun arid me, as ftranige 
ers, (my uncle not chufing to be of the party) of the /aird in per- 
fon, the laird’s brother, the laird’s brother's fon, the laira’s ffter's fon, 
the laird’s father’s brother's fon, and all their fofer brothers, who are 
counted parcel of the family: but we were attended by an infinite 
number of Gaelly’s, or ragged Highlanders, without fhoes or 
ftockings. 

The tollowing articles formed our morning’s repaft: one kit of 
boiled eggs; a fecond, full of butter; a third, full of cream; 
an entire cheefe, made of goat’s milk ; a large earthen pot full of 
honey ; the beft part of a ham ; a cold venifon pafty ; a bufhel of 
oat meal, made in thin cakes and bannocks, with a fmall wheaten 
loaf in the middle for the ftrangers; a large ftone bottle full of 
whifky, another of brandy, and a kilderkin of ale. There was a 
Jadle chained to the cream kit, with curious wooden bickers to be 
filled from this refervoir. The fpirits were drank ont of a filver 
quaff, and the ale out of horns: great juftice was done to the col- 
Jation by the guefts in general ; one of them in particular ate above 
two dozen of hard eggs, with a’proportionable quantity of bread, 
butter, and honey ; nor was one drop of liquor left upon the board. 
Finally, a large roll of tobacco was prefented by way of defert, and 
every individual took a comfortable quid, to prevent the bad ef- 

_ feéts of the morning air. We had a fine chace over the mountains, 
after a roebuck, which we killed, and I got home time enough to 
drink tea with Mrs. Campbell and our ‘fquire. To-morrow we 
fhall fet out on our return for Cameron. e propofe to crofs the 
Frith of Clyde, and take the towns of Greenock and Port-Glafgow 
in our way. This circuit being finifhed, we fhall turn our faces to. 
the fouth, and follow the fun with augmented velocity, in order to 
enjoy the reft of the autumn in England, where Boreas is not quite 

fo biting as lie begins already to be onthe tops of thefe northern 
hills. But our progrefs from place to place fhall continue to be 

Specified in thefe detached journals of, 

* Yours always, 
« J. Melford.” 


We fhould deprive our readers of a profpec& of, perhaps, 
one of the moft beautiful rural fcenes that exifts in nature, 
did we not produce the account of the water of Leven, 
with Dr. Smollett’s defcription of it, in an highly poetical 
oie. We find, from another paflage in the work, that Lough 
Lomond, from whence the river Leven iffues, is a body 
of pure tranfparent water, unfathomably deep in many places, 
fix or feven miles broad, and four and twenty miles in length, 
difplaying above twenty green iflands, cavered with wood ; 
fome of them cultivated for corn, and many of them ftocked 
with red deer, 

The Clyde we left a little on our left hand at Dunbritton, where 
it widens into an zftuary or frith, being a by the influx 
of the Leven. On this fpot ftands the caltle formerly called Al- 
cluyd, wafhed by thefe two rivers on all fides, except a narrow 
ifthmus, which at every fpring-tide is overflowed. The whole is 
a great curiofity, from the quality and form of the rock, as well as 


from the nature of its fituation—We now crofied the water of 
Leven, - 
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Leven, which, though nothing near fo confiderable as the Clyde, 
is much more tran{parent, pafteral, and delightful. This charming ~ 
ftream is the outlet of Lough Lomond, and through a traét of four 
miles purfues its winding courfe, murmuring over a bed of peb- 
bles, till it joins the Frith at Dunbritton. A very little above its 
fource, on the lake, ftands the houfe of Cameron, belonging to 
Mr. Smollett, fo embofomed in an oak wood, that we did not fee 
it till we were,within fifty yards of che door. I have feen the Lago 
di Garda, Albano, De Vico, Bolfena, and Geneva, and, upon wd 
honour, I prefer Lough Lomond to them all; a preference whic 
is certainly owing to the verdant iflands that feem to float upon 
its furface, affording the moft inchanting objects of repofe to the 
excurfive view. Nor are the banks deftitute of beauties, which 
even partake of the fublime. On this fide they difplay a fweet va- 
riety of woodland, corn field, and pafture, with feveral agreeable 
villas emerging as it were out of-the lake, till, at fome diftance, 
the profpect terminates in huge mountains covered with heath, 
which being in the bloom, affords a very rich tae of purple. 
Every thing here is romantic beyond imagination. This country 
i8 jutly ftiled the Arcadia of Scotland; and I don’t doubt but it 
may vie with Arcadia in every thing but climate.—I am fure it ex~ 
cels it in verdure, wood, and water.—What fay you ‘to a natural 
bafon of pure water, near thirty miles long, and in fome places 
feven miles broad, and in many above a hundred fathom deep, 
having four and twenty habitable iflands, fome of them ftocked: 
with deer, and all of them covered with wood; containing im- 
menfe quantities of delicious fifh, falmon, pike, trout, perch, 
flounders, eels, and powans, the Jaft a delicate kind of freth-water 
herring peculiar to this lake; and finally communicating with the 
fea, by fending off the Leven, through which all thofe ipecies (ex- 
cept the powan) make their exit and entrance occafionally ? 

Inclofed I fend you the copy of a little ode to this river, by Dr: 
Smollett, who was born on the banks of it, ‘within two miles of 
the place where I am now writing.—It is at leaft pi€turefque and 
accurately defcriptive, if it has no other merit.—There is an idea 
of truth in an agreeable land{cape taken from nature, which pleafes 
= more than the gayeft fiction which the moft luxuriant fancy can 

ifplay. 

¢] an other remarks to make; but as my paper is full, I muft 
referve them till the next occafion. I fthall only obferve at prefent, 
that I am determined to penetrate at leaft forty miles into the hizh-! 
lands, which now appear like a vaft fantaftic vifion in the clouds, 
inviting the approach of 

¢ Yours always, 
¢ Cameron, Aug. 28. Matt. Bramble,’ 


‘ODE to LEVEN-WATER. 


* ON Leven’s banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love ; 
I envied not the happieft fwain 
That ever trod th’ Arcadian plain. 


‘ Pure ftream! in whofe tranfparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 
No torrents ftain thy, limpid fource ; 
No rocks impede thy dimpling courfe, 
That {weetly warbles o’er its bed, : é 
With white, round, polith’d pebbles fpread; = 
G + While, 
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While, lightly pois’d, the fcaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy cryftal flood ; 
‘The fpringing trout in fpeckled pride; 
The falmon, monarch of the tide; 
The ruthlefs pike, intent on war ; 
The filver eel, and motled par f. 


‘ Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bow’rs of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges flow’r’d with eglantine. 


* Still on thy banks fo gayly green, 
May num'rous herds and flocks be feen, 
And laffes chanting o’er the pail, 

And fhepherd’s piping in the dale, 
And ancient faith that knows no guile, 
And induftry imbrown’d. with toil, 

And hearts refoly’d, and hands prepar'd, 
The bleffings they enjoy to guard.’ 

Inftead of vifionary feenes and perfons, the ufual fubje&s of 
romance, we are frequently prefented with many uncom- 
mon anecdotes, and curious exhibitions of real life, defcribed 
in fuch a manner as to afford a pleafure even fuperior to what 
arifes from the portraits of fancy. We are every where enter- 
tained with the narration or defcription of fomething intereft- 
ing and extraordinary, calculated at once to amufe the ima- 
gination, and releafe the underftanding from prejudice. Upon 
the whole, the various merit of this production might raife to 
eminence a writer of inferior reputation to that of its celebrated 
author ; and we fhould have indulged ourfelves in extraéting 
more copioufly from it, were we not certain that the original 
muft come into the hands of all fuch as are readers of tafte, 
by whom we may venture to affirm it will be ranked among 


the moft entertaining performances of the kind. 





II. The Complete Englifo Farmer; or a Pra&ical Syfem of Huf- 
bandry, &c. By a Pra&ical Farmer, and a Friend of the late 
Mr. Jethro Tull, Author of the Horfe-boeing Hufoandry. Sve. 
6;. Newbery... [ Concluded. | 

HAvire already confidered the Preface of this performance, 

and laid .before our readers a part of its contents*, we 

fhall now proceed to an examination of the remainder. 
Chapter XXV. is on the improvement of wolds ; and all 
taken from Sir Digby Legard’s Letters, publifhed by Mr. 

Young, in his Northern Tour. 





+ The par is a fmall fith, not unlike the fmelt, which it rivals in 
delicacy and flavour. 
® See Vol. xxxi. p. 381. 


Chap. 

















The laid Englith Farmer. 


Chap. XXVI. treats of the fheep-walks of a new farm, in 
which are fome obfervations that deferve praife, feveral that 
merit condemnation. Making it a queftion whether theep- 
walks are advantageous in a national light, is a great abfurdity’ 
in thefe days. His obfervations on the management of theep 
are judicious; but he makes no mention. of the ftanding co- 
vered-fold for littering, which is one of the beft modern in- 
ventions. 

Chap. XXVII. on coppices, contains nothing of moment. 

The oeconomical direétions in Chap. XXVIII. ae atten- 
tion: they are pra@ical. 

In Chap. XXIX, he treats of the Advantages of the ‘Old 
and New Hufbandry ; in which he gives us much reafoning, 
but no experience. This is mifchievous in works on agriculture, 
but here are reafons that will not ftand the teft either of rea- 
fon or experience. He fays, * Mr. Tull, the father of this 
hufbandry, acknowledges, that in making the inftruments neo’ 
ceffary for carrying it on, no lefs than five diftin& tradefinen ° 
are required, all of whom are to be taught by the under- 
takers. It is no wonder then, that common farmers do not 
engage in this complicated bufinefs, and that gentlemen who’ 
do engage in it are tired of the impofitions they muft daily 
fubmit to.’—-All this might have paffed very well in’ Mr. 
Tull’s time, but is by no means the cafe at prefent. Drill- 
ploughs are every where to be had by dozens; ‘and though © 
five tradefmen are neceflary to make fome, others do not re- 
quire more than three, two, or one; and fome even none at’ 
all, witnefs Mr. Arbuthnot’s drill-plough, in the fociety’s room. 
But this writer will run into general obfervations on points — 
which pofitive experience has decided. ‘The common farmers 
in Eaft Kent do, and have long praétifed, the horfe hoeing huf- 
bandry for all grain and pulfe; how, therefore can we be 
told, that they sey do not engage in it? Some gentlemen may 
be tired out; and fo they are of the old method through im- 
pofition; but others have ftuck clofely to the new. He’ 
goes on, 

‘ In the fecond place, by the very nature of this hufbandry, 
weeds muft increafe in proportion as the {pace allotted ‘for ’ 
them is to the fpace allotted for the grain that is fowed, which 
is as feventy is to four. Unlefs, therefore, fome inftruments . 
are contrived more effectually to deftroy the weeds, and to pre- 
vent their increafe, than thofe in prefent ufe, the expence of 
difplacing them by the horfe hoe, and by the hand-hoe, muft 
exceed the ordinary expence, in the old hufbandry, of plough- 
ing, fowing, and harrowing the whole crop.’ | 
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A perfon, the leaft fkilled in hufbandry, muft at once fee, 
that the objector has attacked the ftrong fide of the new me- . 
thod inftead of the weak one. The great. point is the eafe of 
eradicating weeds: now this is diametrically contrary to what 
he fays ; for the wider the intervals, the eafier and cheaper 
will that work be; the clofer they are, the. dearer and more 
difficult ; until they come to broadcaft crops, which to weed - 
are dearer than any. In wide intervals, you may go. a bout 
or two with a common fwing-plough, turning the earth from 
and #o the rows ; than which nothing can be cheaper, more 
fimple, or effeftual; or any of the Kentifh theims may be 
ufed: but in narrow intervals much accuracy is necefflary in 
holding the horfe-hoe, and alfo in driving the horfe; and, 
laftly, in broadcaft crops only the hand-hoe can be ufed, 
which, though common hufbandry in feveral places, cofts from 
9s- to 1zs. an acre for one hoeing. Ina word, wide inter- 
vals are fo eafily kept clean, and in fine tillage, that crops fo 
drilled will clean the fouleft land. 

All his remarks on Mr. Tull’s not enriching himfelf by the 
mew culture are extremely futile, unlefs he proved at the fame 
time, that he would have enriched himfelf by the o/d. The 
following particulars of that famous farmer will entertain the 
reader. 

* Were it not for thefe, or incidents like thefe, can it be 
fuppofed, that a gentleman of Mr. Tull’s unwearied applica- 
tion, and acknowledged abilities, could occupy a farm of zoo}. 
a year of his own eftate, with all the fuperior advantages 
above enumerated, without enriching himfelf by the profits 
of his labour ? Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Tull muft 
know, that during the latter part of his life, his manner of 
living was quite in the farming way. He eat his own brown 
bread, fed his own-bacon, killed his own mutton and poultry, 
made his own wine, and was at very little expence for luxu- 
ries which his own farm did not produce. He likewife, hav- 
ing all the materials on the fpot, followed the trade of a tile- 
maker, and kept no man fervant that was not employed either 
on the farm, or at the tile kiln ; and yet with all thefe advan- 
tages, and all this oeconomy and frugality, he did not by any 
means improve his fortune, though he might die without i im- 
pairing it,’ 

Soon after, he fays, ‘ practical farmers—have planted beans » 
by hand, and hoed them in the fame manner; yet I do not 
know one who has yet introduced the horfe-hoe.’—Let the 
author go from Dartford to Canterbury, travel through Berk- 
fhire, or the Clays of Norfolk, before he fpeaks thus. . 


In 











- Tw the fecond part of the work, hé begins with wheat, giving, 

in Chap. I. firft the Tullian hufbandry, aad then pafling oa 
to the old method, takes no notice of drilling in equally dif 
tant rows, which is an improvement of forty times the confe- 
quence of thofe which he quotes after Tull, This is the huf- 
bandry which Sir Digby Legard, and feveral othér experiment- 
ers have provéd to exceed the common method; and which 
the farmers of Eaft Kent, and the Mle of Thanet have adopted 
almoft to the exclufion of the old. This omiffion mut 
appear very ftrange to every one, in a werk which. carties the 
idea of a complete fyftem. In {peaking of the proper quan- 
tity of feed-wheat, he afferts, that the poorer the land, the 
lefs fhould be the feed: his words are, : 

‘ Upon poor land it is faid, that if feed was to be fpared, 
there would be no crop; to this f enfwers that apom poor 
land there feldom is. a very great crop, and what fuch, land 
produces, is generally hungry, thin, hal!-eared wheat, from 
that very caufe of being over-feeded. In ordinary matters 
that are more obvious to our fenfes, no man would put a greater 


number of cattle into a poor field than into a rich one; with 
the hope of making them fat. And yet with no better reafon,. 


they throw a greater quantity of feed into poor land than in- 
to rich, with a view to inereafe their crop. This furely is an 
abfurdity of the firft magnitude.’ 


This writer, in one of his chaptets, gives us fome ufeful, 


experiments ; to what purpofe, if fucceeding ones fhould, 
without any trials, reafon contrary to the refult of thofe very 
experiments ? There is not in the compafs of farming-litera- 
ture fo egregious a miftake; as intruding reflections and: obfer- 
vations on points which experiment has decided, Several wri- 
ters have experimentally proved, that the poorer the land, the 
more fhould be the feed; and in the Courfe of Experimental 
Agriculture, lately. publifhed, it is> proved, that the quantity 


of feed fthould be diminifhed proportionably as that of ma-. 


nure is increafed. This is minutely the fame thing, as 
more or lefs natural fertility. Had the author of the Complete 
Englife Farmer given counter-experiments, we fhould have fur. 


ther examined the point, but mere reflections in thefe matters. 


deferve not fuch notice. His comparifon is totally unjufi ; for. 


what fimilitude is there between cattle ranging about for food, . 


and plants which remain on the fpot where fown? Im a poor 
field of grafs but few cattle fhould be put, becanfe thofe few 
will find out ail the food it yields; but in a poor arable field, 
will a few feeds fearch in the fame manner for their food ? 
Land may be fo rich, that a bufhel an acre of barley ‘hall 


tilter till the whole field is like a meadow: this fhews that the 
. roots 
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roots are ftrong enough to feek their food at a diftance from 
the ftem ; but in poor foils, the roots are confined to a fmall 
fpace, and the plants do not tilter at all. The abjurdity of 
the firft magnitude is wholly the author’s, 

In the next place, the writer condemns hollow-ditching on 
fiiff clays, in which we apprehend he is right. He tells us 
alfo, that he gives his clover Jand wheat a fprinkling of lime 
at fowing, of fifteen bufhels an acre of lime, and in the fpring 
as much foot, which he fays makes the wheat look the greener, 
but he doubts whether it adds to the produce. This is an ex- 
cellent obfervation, for it isa hint to experimental enquirers 
to try in fome {mall pieces of ground, whether the benefit holds 
till reaping. 

He tells us, he fowed wheat after fixty buthels of lime, then 
oats, then barley and clover, the crops miferable ; and he at- 
tributes the fterility to the lime : now this may be the cafe ; but 
fuch obfervations are dangerous, Managed in a better man- 
ner the lime might have done much good ; but what vile huf- 
bandry, to fow wheat, oats, and barley, in fucceffion, and 
then have the modefty to expe& clover? In the remainder of 
this chapter are fome general remarks that may have their ufe. 

The fecond, on rye, contains nothing new. 

The third, on barley,-contains a very good defence of fow- 
ing clover with barley. The fourth, on oats, contains feveral 
good obfervations: we fhall inform the writer that reaping 
oats is common in Effex ; and where ftraw is not very valua- 
ble, an excellent cuftom. Chap. V. on buckwheat, is all bor- 
rowed, and it directs two bufhels per acre to be fown, which 
would be choaked from thicknefs ; one is enough, and on rich 
land too much, The chapter on peafe and beans, contain 
nothing that deferves notice. ‘The eighth, on vetches, is ex- 
tremely incomplete, refpecting the foiling article, and makes 
no mention of getting turneps after them the fame year; but 
he talks of drilling and fheiming them, which is prepoitterous. 

Chap. IX. on lentils, is all copied, and yet utterly incom- 
plete ; he fhould have confulted Mortimer and Lifle. The 
tenth, on turneps, which demanded an accurate examination, 
is haftily thrown together, and offers very little information. 
Chap. XI. and XII, on carrots and potatoes, contain no |in- 
formation that is new: the carrot article is all taken from 
Billing, though he has been much exceeded fince, in every 
particular of that culture. . 

Chap. XIII. on clover, is equally incomplete ; he has made 
fearce any mention of the various applications of the crops. 
In the next, on Dutch clover, he fays, that three acres main- 
tained, through the fummer, fourteen porkers and two fows, 
four 
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four cows and fix horfes occafionally, with the addition of an 
orchard, and two and an half acres of pafture befides. 

Chap. XV. on fantfoine, is verbatim from Tull; no other 
writer mentioned, though much valuable iaformation has been 
fince given on it by feveral writers. 

Chap. XVI. on lucerne, is copied from Tull, Rocque, and 
Harte; but it is by no means complete! Mr. Baldwin’s valu- 
able experiments are not mentioned, though publifhed before 
Mr. Doffie’s fecond volume: hone of the trials given in the 
Tours through England are fpecified ; nor any notice taken of 
the chapter on Lucerne in the Courfé of Experimental Agricul. 
ture ; though, perhaps, the beft in that work: writers who 
give their own experiments, are not expested to compile from 
others ; but, for profeffed compilers to be incomplete, is inex- 
cufable, and tallies moft miferably with the declaration in the 
Preface of the defign of this work—‘ to comprife into one 
fmall volume all that is meceffary for the farmer to read, and to 
reduce to order tho/e late difcoveries that are related by others,” 
We are of opinion, that we could point out the quantity of 
ten fuch volumes, at leaft as valuable as what the author has 
felefed. 

Chap. XVII. on burnet, contains not half what it ought ; 
and XIX. on rey-grafs, is equally incomplete; here the wri- 
ter gives us fome opinions that are very ftrange on feparated 
grafles. 

‘ If thofe writers, who fo ftrongly recommend the felecting 
of graffles were farmers, they would know that one good 
found and wholfome fpecies of perennial grafs, that will flou- 


rifh in almoft every arable foil, and by the culture of which. 


their lands are eafily converted from corn to pafture, and 
from pafture to corn again, is to them of more value than all 
the tribes of annuals, and other graffes,'added together,’ 

Pray what have annuals to do ia this argument ? The graffes 
that have been recommended are perennial, except the dwarf 
pea, and in effe& that isthe fame. ‘The common broad clo- 
ver which changes arable to grafs the belt, is no perennial : 
what does the author mean therefore ? Separated graffes were 
defired for laying land in perpetuity, or at leaft, for many 
years, He goes on, 

‘It is not for farmers to break up commons, heaths, 


marfhes, downs, and extenfive wolds, to change their natures, | 


and to fill them with feeds they are not accuftomed to bear. Gen- 
tlemen, indeed, may be induced by plaufible reafoning to en- 
deavour to alter the nature of things; but farmers, who know 
by experience, how hard it is to force land naturally inclined 
to the produckion of one kind of vegetable, to forego its pro- 


penfity, 
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penfty, and to take kindly to the propagation of any other, 
defpife the fuggeftions of {peculative reafoners ; and when they 
find themfelves poffefled of one manageable plant, do not rea- 
dily care to part with it for the hazardous admiffion of any. 
other.’ 

Gentle reader, what has this elaborate defence of ftupidity 
to do in a diflertation on feparated grafs-feeds ?* Have any wri- 
: ters of charaéter recommended them as the means of farmers 
performing the works here fpecified? Inftead of fowing tlre 
fweepings of a hayloft, Mr. Stillingfleet, and the Society, &c. 
recommended clean grafs feeds : what has this to do with com- 
mons, marfhes, and wolds? But the fentiment here expreffed is 
a moft abfurd ridicule on thofe who think improvements in 
hufbandry ought to be the bufinefs of farmers. It is not for 
Sarmers to fill them with feeds they are not aceuflomed to bear. Let 
us afk this writer, if it was not for the hufbandmen of Nor- 
folk to fill the heaths of that country with turneps, corn, and 
clover? Plants they were never accuftomed to yield: the im- 
provements of that country have been executed by farmers, 
and ought eternally to filence fuch childifh remarks. It is ca- 
pitally the bufinefs of farmers to execute what this writer tells 
them they muft not think of: farmers have executed what he 
fays they fhould not do, and with infinite profit: were the 
author’s cautious ideas to be adopted, turneps, clover, hoeing, 
and a thoufand improvements, now fpreading faft through the 
kingdom, would be ftopped for ever, for no better reafon’ 
than that farmers fhould not attempt what their fathers did 
not.— Further, 

‘ For my own part, I declare frankly, I cannot fee the ufe 
of transferring any of the graffes enumerated by Mr. Stilling- 
fleet into our arable fields in preference to rey-grafs.—While 
we are in pofleffion of rey-grafs, the red and white clover, tre- 
foile, and St. foine, lucern, and vetches, we need not lament 
the want of fefcues, foxtails, or dogftails, poes, or yellow oats; 
nor, indeed, of the fo much boafted vernal grafs.’ 

This is but heavy wit,’and is founded in that true igno- 
rance, which would, an hundred years ago, have produced 
the fame ridicule of clover, fainfoine, and lucern: but the 
writer, we will venture to affert, knows not the graffes he 
condemns, fo very far muft he have been from cultivating them, 
and offering his opinion as the refult of experience. Why 
does he like rey-grafs? but for its cleannefs : why not have all 
graffes with which you lay land .to meadow, equally *clean? 
What is his reafon againft it? Not one of the plants he men- 
tions, except white clover, have any thing to do in /aying down 3 


he feems to be ignorant of the defign of ufing them, which 
is 
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js not as rivals to other plants, ‘but, . merely them/felves clean, to 
rival them/elwes feul. As to rey-grafs, it is much to be queftioned 
if he knows the evils attending it ; the whole wens on it 
gives no reafon to fuppofe him the leaft acquainted with it. 

He next advifes land to be laid down with this grafs: this 
js fufficient to fhew his experience; a more pernicious cuftom 
cannot be named. Another piece of advice is, to lay down 
ewithout corn, for the benefit of conftant rolling ; inftead of 
corn, you will have a crop of weeds, that will do more mif- 
chief than an hundred rollings will do good. But this rolling 
on all foils inclining to heavinefs, would prove vile hufbandry, 
by increafing that natural tenacity which is the evil of thefe 
lands ; while the beft practifers of hufbandry are getting into 
the improvement of fcarificating their grafles, this farmer ad- 
heres to the good old notion, and rolls away. 

Our writer now goes to the cabbage tribe; In Chap. XX. 
he gives us a very ufeful trial on the Scotch fort ; had he been 
more liberal of experiments, and lefs free with refledions,-we 
fhould have had more opportunities of praifing him : through 
out all the reft, he if a mere copyer; but asa compiler un- 
accountably incomplete: colefeed, the teazle, hops, faffrons 
flax, hemp, madder, liquorice, all thefe are chapters of ina- 
nity. Speaking of madder, he fays, dung fhauld be {paringly 
ufed, for madder abbors the rankne/s of dung. But we fhall in= © 
form this writer, that nothing is fo delicious to it, and that 
Mr. Millar’s book, from which he copies it, is filled with no- 
thing but abfurdities. 

Upon the whole, The Complete Englifo Farmer is complete in 
not one chapter throughout. It contains fome very fenfible 
and judicious obfervations, but they are almoft balanced by 
fome errors, many omiffions, and yet more prejudices; which 
are the more to be regretted, as the author is plainly a praétical 
farmer, and very able to figure in regiftering experiments, a 
much better employment than tranfcribing inferior paflages 
from others. 





III. Sermons om different Subjects, by the late Reverend John Jortin, 
D. D. Archdeacon of London, Refor of St, Dunftan’s in the 
Eaft, and Vicar of Kenfington. 8vo. 16s. Boards, White. 
Concluded. 


E come now to the fourth and laft volume of Dr. Jortin’s 
Sermons, which is not inferior to any of the foregoing. 

The firft difcourfe contains fome excellent remarks on the ce- 

lebrated petition of Agur, give me neither poverty nor riches, The 

author fhews, that too much plenty, on one hand is apt to 

make 
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‘make men worldly-minded, proud, and irreligious ; that po- 
verty, on the other, is attended with temptations to difhonetty, 
“perjury, and other vices ; and that a competency, or a middle 
ftate, between want and fuperfluity, deferves to be preferred 
as the beft and happieft condition. 

In the fecond fermon, he confiders the nature and effeéts of 
humility, as it relates to our own ‘private theughts, and is 
confined to ourfelves, as it refpe&s our duty to God, and as 
it influences our condu& towards our neighbour. 

* Humility, fays Dr. Jortin, as it relates to the judgment which 
we form concerning ourfelves, is a due fenfe of our imperfeétions ; 
of thofe which are common to human nature, and of thofe which 
are more peculiarly our own. 

* The imperfections common to human nature are thefe : 

* Mortality, which came into the world by fin, and al! the bad 
confequences attending it, a body weak and frail, and expofed to 
various diforders and difeafes, which, as it is united to the foul, 
hath a great influence upon its operations, and often proves an 
impediment to its progrefs towards wifdom and goodnefs : 

‘A ftronger propenfity to evil than to good, which all perfons 
at certain times and on certain occafions have experienced, and 
guilt from fome degrees of which none was ever free : 

* An underftanding liable to be frequently deceived, and a know- 
‘ledge which at the beft is much confined. 

© The infirmities peculiar te ourfelves are thofe defects either in 
goodnefs, or in knowledge, or in wifdom, by which we are infe- 
rior to other perfons. | 

‘ Tobe fenfible of thefe weakneffes and faults, is humility, as it 
relates to ourfelves; to leflen or overlook them is pride.’ 

This is not a caricatura, like that which is exhibited by ig- 
norant bigots, who depreciate human nature; but a juft re- 
prefentation of our imperfections. 

The author proceeds to confider the motives to the pra@tice 
of humility, which are thefe, viz. 1. Humility is a virtue fo 
excellent, that the fcriptures have in fome fort afcribed it even 
to God himfelf. 2. The example of our Saviour is an exam- 
ple of every virtue, particularly of humility. 3. In the be- 
haviour of the angels, as it is revealed to us in the fcriptures, 
we find, that part of humility called condefcenfion, or a will- 
ing and cheerful fubmiffion to any offices by which the good 
of others may be promoted. 4. It is affirmed in many places 
of fcripture, that humility fecures to us the favcur of God, 
and will bring down his bleffing upon ourfelves and our un- 
dertakings, 5. Humility ufually gains the efteem and love 
of men, and confequently, the conveniences, at leaft, the 
neceflaries of life. Laftly, it is attended with peace and com- 
pofure of mind, a freedom from thofe turbulent and uneafy 
vices which are always a punifhment to themfelves. From 


thefe reflelions he infers, that humility is not an uamany 
and 











and fordid difpofition, but a fign of a great and exalted 
mind. 

In the third fermon, Refignation to the Will of God is re- 
commended by the example of our Saviour. 

In the fourth, the Doétrine of a future State, and a future 
Judgment, is fupported by the following arguments. 

1. It is hard to fuppofe,. that a great and good Being would 
have created us defirous of immortality, and capable of eter- 
nal improvement, unlefs he iiitended us for fomething more, 
and fomething better than a few years of vanity and vexation. 
2. The evils and calamities of life, which though they have 
been frequently exaggerated, as grief is querulous, yet are 
certainly numerous and heavy, and the unequal difpenfations 
of Providence are to us an earneft of a future ftate. 3. If 
there were no judgment to come, or no evidence of it, men 
would want fufficient motives to well-doing, particularly, when 
a fteady adherence’to righteoufnefs would expofe them to fuf- 
ferings. 4. The general confent of men concerning a future 
ftate, ought not to be accounted a flight argument in favour 
of it. Laftly, upon the fuppofition of a future judgment, the 
prefent ftate and courie of things, the unequal and promifcu- 
ous diftribution of good and evil, though it may feem at firft 
fight irregular and unfeafonable, is really a wife and kind ad- 
miniftration, direéting us to look forwards and expeé&t a more 
glorious fcene, where the wifdom and equity of the Creator 


and governor of the world fhall be fully juftified,.and cleared 


from every poflible objection. 

To thefe arguments, our author fubjoins two other proofs, 
The firft is taken from the nature of the foul itfelf, which, upon 
the moft careful enquiry, and upon the eft judgment we can 
form, feems tobe a fubftance aétive, fimple, uncompounded, 
fo that no external enemy, no impreffion of the furrounding 
elements, none but he who made it can deftroy it. The fe- 
cond proof, which with Chriftians ought to weigh more than 
all the reft, is taken from the expre(s teftimony of the gofpel, 
fo that every thing that confirms the truth of our religion af- 
fures us, at the fame time, of a future ftate. ah) 

The fifth fermon-on Ecclef. v. 1. Keep thy foot when thou goo 
eff into the boufe of God, &c. contains inftruétions, deduced from 
the words of Solomon, concerning our duty and behaviour in 
the public worfhip of God, and concerning religious yows. 
On the laft of thefe topics, the author, among other reflec 
tions equally pertinent and juft, makes the foliowing remarks. 


‘ Our Saviour, as far as it appears from the New Teftament, ne- 
ver made a vow himfelf; nor did he ever give any precept con- 
cerning vows. The fame is true of the apoftles; and if St. Paul 

VoL. XXXII. Auguf, 1771. H bound 
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bound himfelf once by a vow, as he is thought to have done, it 
was probably in condeéfcenfion to the Jews, to whom, as he fays, he 
became a Jew, and with whom he was willing to comply in any 


thing that was not unlawful, and immoral. 
¢ When Chriftianity was once well eftablithed, it might have 


been expected that thefe vows, together with all that was Jewith 
and ceremonial would have ceafed. But the fpirit of bigotry, fa- 
naticifm, and fuperftition foon began to operate, and at laft was 
poured out like a torrent, till the Chriftian world was over-run 
with monks and monkifh devotion. The church of Rome hatha 
fingular art of feparating the chaff from the wheat; and then the 
gathers the chaif into the ecclefiaftical garner, and throws the 
wheat away. By aperverfe choice fhe retains what was bad, or 
weak and exceptionable in the preceding ages of Chriftianity, 
and rejects very often what ought to have been preferved.* She 
applauds and recommends and enforces religious vows and engage- 
ments, by which fuperititious perfons bind themfelves to pay a 
blind obedience to the precepts of men, to practife uncommanded 
aufterities, to live fingle and folitary lives, and to have no poffef- 
fions. 

‘ Now let it be fuppofed that the things thus vowed are good 
and commendable, which is more than can be granted, yet it is 
wifer to ftand faft in the liberty which God hath given us, and to do 
fuch aéttons freely and unconftrained; for then we can do them 
with a better grace and with a better will; whilft oaths and vows 
are a fnare to us, and an occafion of fin and forrow, if either we 
neglect them, or perform them with reluctance. The religion of 
Chrift, as it is laid down in the New Teftament, is fuch, that we 
need not afpire to any thing beyond it; and bappy is he who cah - 
in a tolerable degree conform his practice to it. Let* him do that 
firft, before he thinks of fuperadding will-worthip, and excelling 
his rule. 

‘ Father Paul, who was himfelf of a religious order in the 
Church of Rome, and who was an honour to his order, hath de- 
livered his opinion fairly and freely upon this fubject, without va- 
luing the cenfures of the zealots of his own communion. He de- 
clares his difapprobation of religious vows, and of a monaftic life. 
He ro that fuch perfons folemnly promife that they will obferve 
a multitude of voluntary, unrequired, unneceflary things, with- 
out confidering how a change of temper, and how human weak- 
nefs may operate, and without well weighing what is praéticable 
and poffible. Thus uncalled and unforced they throw themfelves 
into temptation, and often contract the guilt of perjury, and com- 
mit faults which in another ftate of life they might have avoided. 
"© Thefe are fome of the corruptions which Proteftants have ob- 
ferved and cenfured in the Romifh communion. It is to be wifhed 
that Proteftant ftates were themfelves altogether free from the fame 
blemithes, and from any defects of a like kind, and in particular, 
that public oaths and folemn declarations were more {paringly re- 
quired. What good arifeth from multiplying fuch impofitions, it 
is not eafy to prove; what evil arifeth from them it is eafy to 
diicern. 

‘ Since religieus vows are not common amongft us, the lefs need 
be faid by way of caution againft them: but it becomes us like- 
wile to beware of every thing that bears any: affinity to vows in 
our condué& towards God and towards men. Pious refolution, and 
prayer to God for his affiftance, and a fenfe of human frailty, “ 
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& diftruft of ourfelves, thefe are difpofitions which beft fuit a Chrifs 
tian ; and to this nothing fhould be added by way of promife cons 
cerning a future behaviour. We know that St. Peter was too for- 
ward in making large proteftations, and that his, heart failed him 
when he came to the trial. Inftead of making new vows, let us 
take heed to keep that which we formerly made, narsely the bap. 
tifmal vow. In our tranfattions alfo with men, oaths, and cove- 
nants, and bonds, and furetyfhips, and folemn engagements, and pra- 
teftations, and promifes are things to be well weighed, and entered 
into with ferious deliberation. In matters’ of confequence, a man 
fhould think an hour before he fpeaks, and a week before he pro- 
mifes. Sufficient to the day is the forrow thereof. Caufes of us 
eafinefs will arife in human life as naturally as the {parks fly up- 
ward ; and there is no occafion to add to them by indifcretion; by 
laying ourfelves under obligations which we cannot accomplith, we 
we fhall make ourfelves enemies, and ‘ofe our friends, our credit, 
and the peace of our mind. David defcribing a righteous perfon, 
fays of him amongtt other'things, he {weareth unto his neighbour, 
and difappointeth him not, though it were to his own NE 
Promifes ate facred, and religion, honour, reputation require that 
they be obferyed ; and doubtlefs he who fwearezh to his neighbour, 
and difappointeth him, is a contemptible and an infamous man. 
But a perfon who is both righteous and wife is one who never {wears 
to his neighbour when he can lawfully avoid it, and keeps himfelf 
free from temptations to perjury. He can fcarcely bieak his pros 
mife, becaufe he feldom makes any promife, and never unlefs up- 
on conditions which he knows he can fulfil; he chufeth to be bet- 
ter than his word, and to perform more than was expected from 
him.’ 

The fubject of the fixth difcourfe is Faith. Faith, he fays, 
in itfelf, is a belief of the revelation which God hath made 
to us by his Son, entertained upon juf grounds. If we affent 
without a reafon, this cannot properly be called faith. It is 
rather credulity, or prejudice, or pofitivenefs; and if we bee 
lieve what is true, it is by chance. Such an imperfe& faith, 
which, though it has a right obje&, has no foundation, will, 
probably, be unfteadfaft and unfruirful, and produdive of 
nothing that is good, Such a belief cannot be acceptable to 
God, who requires to be ferved, not only by the lips, but by 
the underftanding. He gave us an underftanding, and he ex- 
pects that we fhould ufe it. When therefore any thing is pro- 
pofed to our affent, as. coming from him, we difhonour the 
abilities which he hath conferred upon us, if-we beli ve with- 
out an enquiry, whether he be the author of fuch a revela- 
tion. Dr. Jortin then confiders the grounds of our Chriftian 
faith, and concludes with fome inferences and remarks. 

The feventh difcourfe is founded upon thefe words of St. 
Paul, who bath brovght life and immortalisy to light through the 
gypel. 2 Tim.i. io. Though our Lord, he obferves, is faid 
to have brought life and immortality to light, it muft not be 
inferred from fuch expreffions, that nothing, or very little, 
H2 . was 
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was known, believed, and expected, concerning a future ftate, 
before he difcovered it. This interpretation, though adopted 
by fome, is not to be reconciled with faé&t, and with the ftate 
of the world before the coming of Chrift, both amongft the 
Gentiles, and amongft the Jews. They had a knowledge of 
it, though an imperfe& knowledge, compared with that which 
he fuperadded.—The proofs of this are offered under thefe 
two heads. 1. Ovr Lord has given us a clearer knowledge 
than without him we could ever have acquired of our ftate af- 
ter death. 2. By his refurreétion he hath fully affured us, 
that he can and will raife up his fervants to eternal life.— 
Our author ftates fome of the beft arguments which reafon 
fuggefts, in behalf of the foul’s immortality ; and remarks, 
that arguments of this fort, though obvious and perfuafive, 
were ufually overlooked in the pagan world ; that polytheifm, 
vice, and ignorance, had made men infenfible of their force ; 
and that thefe arguments fhone forth along with Chriftianity, 
and wete, in a great meafure, owing to the gofpel; fecondly, 
that the belief of a future ftate was entertained by the vul- 
gar, rather as an ancient and long eftablifhed opinion, than 
as a truth founded upon juft reafoning; thirdly, that they who 
argued jufily enough to conclude from the nature of God and 
man, that it was reafonable to believe the immortality of the 
foul, yet could not hence fairly draw any conclufions to their 
own full fatisfa€tion ; fourthly, that many who believed the 
immortality of the foul, believed alfo a continual and fuccef- 
five removal of fouls from one body to another, and no fixed 
{tate of permanent happinefs, and that the memory of their 
prefent fiate was to be loft in the next; that fome, who, in 
words, acknowledged the immortality of the foul, feem, in rea- 
lity, to have taken it away, by imagining that the human 
foul was a part of the great foul of the world, of the Deity, 
and that upon its feparation from the body, it was reunited to 
it; that others endeavoured to prove the foul’s immortality 
by arguments which proved too much, which fhewed, if they 
fhewed any thing, that the foul was from all eternity ; whencs 
it followed, that the foul, upon every change of condition, 
forgot all that was paft, and fo loft what may be called the 
moft valuable part of itfelf; that others fuppoled indeed, that 
the foul fhould outlive the body, and receive a reward of well 
doing ; but they thought that the foul was material, and fub- 
je& to diffolution, and that a time muft come when it fhould 
perifh; laftly, that many had fo far debafed their underftand- 
ing, as to perfuade themfelves that death was a diffolution of 
the whole man, and that there was nothing to hope or to fear 


beyond this life, Having fhewed the perplexity and the fu- 
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tifity of all thefe arguments and hypothefes, our author points 
out the difcoveries of the gofpel, relative to a future ftate. 

In the eighth fermon, he confiders the miraculous gifts 
which the Holy Spirit conferred upon the difciples, and thofe 
gifts which the Holy Ghoft imparts to all fincere believers, 
to all goed perfons in all ages. On this latter article, he fays, 
« By the affiftance of the fpirit muft be meant, either no 
more than motives and encouragements to piety ; or fomething 
more muft be underftood, which muft be an influence upon 
our minds. It is plain from the do&rine of the New Tefta- 
ment, that a Chriftian hath leave and encouragement to afk 
that God would give him his Holy Spirit, that he would give 
him religious wifdom, that he would affift him to overcome 
temptations, and to perfevere in his obedience. 


¢ Why in particular fhould a Chriftian atk of God, as he is di- 
rected to afk, that he would give him his holy Spirit, if by that fpirit 
js meant nothing befides the gofpel? That is given him already, 
and once for all; fo that he might with the fame reafon afk God 
to give him a body and a foul. ; 

‘ But that we may not fall into enthufiaftic notions concerning 
this divine affiftance, thefe things are to de obferved ; firft, that 
the influence of the Spirit is only given at fuch times and on fuch 
occafions as require it; fecondly, that it is not diftinguifhable from 
from the operations of our own minds ; thirdly, that it leaves us 
free agents, that it compells not, that it only inclines and aids,’ 
and that it may be refifted ; laftly, that a life of obedience and 
righteoufnefs is a proof, and the only proof that the Spirit dwells 
in us. The fruit of the fpirit, fay the Scriptures, is love, joy, 
peace, long-fuffering, gentlenefs, goodnefs, meeknefs, temperance. 
The fruit of the fpirit is in all goodnefs, and righteoufnefs, and 
truth. In this method of judging there is no difficulty, and there 
can be no deceit. Thefe are clear proofs by which we may fati 
not only ourfelves, but others alfo, that we enjoy the affiftance 
which God hath promifed to his children; whilft a light within, 
a call from heaven, a fecret voice, an extraordinary impulfe of the 
fpirit, and a converfation with him, are often the effects, not of — 
divine favour, but of a weak underftanding and a warm head ; and 
fometimes fomethingyworfe, even mere hypocrify and unblufhing 
afflurance. Imagination, when it gets the better of reafon, ig a 
dangerous guide: it is a good fervant, but a bad matter. 

‘ Good aétions, as they performed with a defign ot pleafing God, 
and according to the rules of the gofpel, are religious aétions ; as 
they are the refult of choice and reafon, they are moral virtues ;, 
and as the influences of the Holy Ghoft contribute to produce 
them, they are in the language of the Scripture, fruits of the {pi-’ 
rit ; they are, to fpeak in the fame figure, fruits of that feed which 
God hath fowed and watered, but which would have withered and’ 
died, if it had not fallen into good ground, and been received by 
well difpofed minds. ‘ 

‘ The diyine affiftance, or the influence of the Spirit, or Grace,’ 
as it is commonly called, is to be diftinguifhed and divided, as :I: 
obferved before, into the extraordinary and the ordinary. 
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‘ The true * difference between them feems to be this, that the, 
extraordinary and miraculous operation of the fpirit is diftinguith- 
able by the perfon on whom it is conferred from: the operation of’ 
his own mind, and that the ordinary influence of the fpirit is not 
thus diftinguithable. “ 

* The former is communicated by a ftrong impulfe, by vifions, 
by an outward or an inward voice, revealing fecret things paft, 
prefent, or future, and conferring prophetic and miraculous 
powers. 

‘ The latter is an impulfe of the moral kind, tending to the im. 
provement of the feryants of God. It is an a&t of the divine Spi- 
yit upon the human faculties, the chief and nobleft of which is, 
yeafon ; and upon the human reafon it muft principally aét, to 
ftrengthen and enlarge it. 

‘ It is poflible indeed that the Spirit of God may alfo aé& upon 
the inferior faculties of man, that is, wpon the imagination, and 
upon the paffions, exciting hope, fear, forrow, joy, defire, aver- 
fion. But then it muft be in fuch a manner as to leave the paflions 
obedient and fubfervient to the fuperior: principle of reafon; elfe 
God would counteraé& his own purpofe, which is to preferve us 
moral and rational agents, to fupport that faith which was firft- 
founded on proper evidence, and a ferious conviction of the truth 
of religion. The over-bearing impulfes, emotions and agitations, ' 
by which men are incited to foolifh or unlawful actions, muit needs 
proceed from other caufes: they are the mere effeéts of a difordered 
body and mind: they are the effeéts of enthufiafm, which I take 
to be a falfe perfuafion of the enthufiaft that the fpirit acts upon 
him in a fentible manner, which he can certainly diftingtith from 
the acts of his own fpirit.’ 


The ninth fermon is*on the’ memorable words of our Savi~ 
our, Compel them to come in. There are, fays our author, three 
ways of compelling men to come in; that is, of brioging per- 
fons over to our communion, and to our opinion, in matters 
of religion. The firft is, by ill ufage and perfecution; the 
fecond is by perfuafion, inftru&ion, and conviétion. The 
third is by alluring and profelyting them by favours, honours, 
profits, gifts, and rewards. ‘This laft, ftrictly fpeaking, is 
not the way to enlighten the mind, and to affift its enquiries 
after truth; but rather to feize a man on his weak fide, and 
to give him a bias and a prejudice. And yet, continues he, 
it cannot be altogether and abfolutely condemned. Something: 
of this kind is unavoidable. Religious people will always be 
difpofed to favour thofe who will come over to their principles ; 
and if Chriftian nations had never ufed worfe methods than. 


Pa dun 
- 





.€*-Dr. Middleton, in his Vindication of the Free Inquiry, 
(p. 327.) derides the diftinétion between the ordinary and the ex- 
traordinary afliftance of the Spirit, as theological jargon, and words 
without fenfe ; and adds, that they who ufe them ought to define 
the precife meaning of them. In this latter point I agree with him, 
and follow his advice.’ 
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thefe for converting unbeli vers, heretics, and fchifmatics, they 
would have had both more fuccefs in the undertaking, and lef 
blame from all honeft and equitable judges. 

As to perfecution, he fays, 1. It isnot a probable way to make 
men good. 2. It will, probably, make men more wicked 
than they were, whilft they lived in error unmoleéfted. 3. It 
is contrary to the fpirit of Chriftianity. 4, The confequence: 
of fuppofing perfecution to be recommended by the gofpel is, 
that all feéts of Chriftians would have the fame call to plague 
and deftroy thofe who ditter from them. 5. It is very ftrange, 
that Chriftians in thefe latter ages can find the doétrine of 
perfecation fo plainly laid down in the New Teftament, when 
the firft Chriftians could fee no fuch thing there. Laftly,- the 
words of the text do not mean, ufe violence and punifhments, 
The fcope and turn of the parable imply no fuch thing. It 
was an act of kindnefs, not of rigour, in the, lord to fend out 
his fervants to thofe who could not expe& fo great a favour: 
He fends them to bid thefe ftrangers to the marriage-feaft, as 
St. Matthew hath it ; to compel them as St. Luke more em- 
phatically exprefies. We do not read that he fent them out 
armed, to ufe violence in cafe of refufal ; nor is that the way 
of bringing people to an entertainment. Had fuch prepof- 
terous methods been ufed, they who were thus bidden might 
juftly have faid, are ye come out as againft thieves, with 
{words and ftaves to take us? It is very certain, and our aue 
thor has proved it, that in many places of {cripture, the ex- 
preffions of compelling, and of being compelled, have a view 
to that compliance, which, to fpeak in the fame metaphor, is 
extorted by entreaties, by earneft importunity, by arguments, 
by promifes, by other moral motives, and that in all languages 
men are faid to be forced, neceffitated, obliged, compelled, 
to do things in a figurative fenfe. So, in this parable, oné 
of thofe who were invited excufes himfelf, and fays, I have 
bought a piece of ground, and I muft needs go and fee it. 
The word in the original is the fame with that in the text; I 
am compelled [exw aveyxuv] to go and fee it. 

The author concludes this excellent fermon, with anfwers 
to fome of the moft plaufible arguments, which have been 
urged in favour of perfecution. 

In the next difcourfe, he gives fome account of the hiftory 
of Jonah, to which our Lord alludes, Matt. xii. 39. and fhews, 
that Chrift gave much more evidence to the Jews of his re- 
furre&tion, than Jonah could poflibly give to the Ninivites of 
his wonderful deliverance.—After this, he affigns the follow- 
ing reafons, for which Chrift did not thew himfelf openly ie 
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all the people. 1. Chrift did not thew himéelf to all the Jews, 
becaufe it was not neceflary for their converfion, becaufe the 
defcent of the Holy Ghoft upon the apoftles, and the miracles 
wrought by them at Jerufalem, were fufficient proofs of his 
refurreGlion, 2. The unbelieving Jews were upon all accounts 
unworthy of fuch favour: befides, if he ought to have fhewn 
himfelf to all the Jews of his own times, he fhould, for the 
fame reafon, have flewn himfelf to all the world. 3. If 
Chrift had appeared openly in the prefence of his enemies, 
and afcended into heaven before their eyes, it is not certain, 
that this would have reduced them to filence, and have put a 
ftop to their obje&tions, They who had faid, that he was 
poffefied of the devil, and wrought his beneficent miracles by 
the affiftance of the devil, might have faid, on this occafion, 
that an evil fpirit had taken his body out of the grave, and 
entered into it*, and carried it about Jerufalem for fome days, 
to make the people believe his refurrefiion; and then had 
conveyed it through the air to fome unknown place. 4. If 
Chriit had appeared to the unbelieving Jews, there is no juit 
reafon to conclude, that they would have heartily and fincerely 
embraced the gofpel Laftly, if Chrift had appeared publicly, 
and converfed for forty days with the Jewifh nation, there is 
reaion to fuppofe, that it would have been a hinderance to the 
propagation of the gofpel. For, if the multitude had re- 
ceived him as the Meffiah, as their king, they would proba- 
bly, have rifen againft the Romans; and the enfuing wars 
would have been laid to the charge of the Chriftian religion, 
which, upon that account, muft have become odious to the 
Romans, and have been oppofed by them in all their domi- 
nions. 

The eleventh fermon contains an explication of the paflage 
in which St. Paul fpeaks of a thorn in the fied. 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
Our author thinks this thorn was fome bodily diforder, or, an 
ill ftate of health, which might at certain times affect his 
{peech and his delivery ; fo that there might be fomething in 
his whole appearance that tended to deprefs him, and to 
make him lefs venerable. The reafon, he apprehends, why 
the apeftle expreffed great anxiety on that account, was, left 
his infirmities fhould obftrué the preaching of the gofpel. 

The twelfth fermon expofes the odious nature, and the per- 
nicious effects of evil fpeaking. The thirteenth, ftates the 
difference between innocent and vicious felf love. Self-love, 





‘ * The devil performed fuch a thing at the command of Cornel. 
Agrippa, fo the Jefuit Delrio aflures us, Difg. Magic. 1. ii. 9, 29. 
§ 1. and for aught I know, he might be fool enough to believe it.’ 
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the author obferves, is vicious, when it leads us to judge too 
favourably of our faults, when we think too well of our vir. 
tues, when we overvalue our abilities, when we make our 
worldly intereft, convenience, humour, eafe, or pleafure, the 
great end of our aétions, and grow covetous, proud, infoleat, 
envious, malicious, ungrateful, and uncharitable. 

The fourteenth difcourfe contains fome very fenfible obiliere 
vations on profperity and adverfity. The, three enfuing fer- 
mons treat of our duty to God, to our neighbour, and to 
ourfelves, The eighteenth explains the nature and extent of 
the apoftolical authority. 

With refpe& to the famous controverfy, ftarted by Dr. 
Middleton, concerning the miraculous powers which are fup- 
pofed to have fubfifted in the Chriftian church, our author ex- 
preffes his opinion in the following terms: * The extraordi¢ 
nary gifts of the Holy Spirit feem to have ceafed in a great 
meafure foon after the death of the apoftles; at leaft, we 
cannot trace them farther with any certainty and full fatisface 
tion. And thus the church having been founded and efta- 
blifhed by men divinely commiffioned, and miraculoufly fup- 
ported, and by their companions and difciples, was afterwards 
under the conduét and miniftry of paftors and teachers of hue 
man appointment, and hath been fo from that time to this.’ 

In the laft fermon, Dr. Jortin ftates and confiders the bounds 
and meafures of our duty and fubmiffion, in matters of reli- 
gion and in things fpiritual, to men, to parents, to lawful 
teachers, and to magiftrates. — 

Thefe are the fubje&ts, of which our author has treated in 
this collection of fermons. Moft of them are of great im- 
portance, and are difcufled with accuracy, perfpicuity, and 
candor, with a judicious and manly freedom. 

One thing a little remarkable in thefe difcourfes is, a total 
filence with refpe& to thofe points of theology, which have 
been the ftanding topics of controverfy between orthodox and 
heterodox divines, particularly the Trinitarian hypothefiss 
Not a word upon this head in the fermons of Dr. Jortin. 
Whether he thought that thefe abftrufe fpeculations were not 
proper for a popular audience, or whether he was not able to 
fatisfy his own mind in thofe enquiries, or laftly, whether he 
thought it prefumption to f{crutinize the unfathomable depths 
of the divine nature, we fhall not determine. For our part, 
when we confider how impudent it is for fuch a poor, miferable, 
blind creaure as man, to fpeak with an air of decifion, upon 
the fubjeét of the Trinity, to divide and fubdivide the Deity, 
to explain the nature of an incomprehenfible Being, and to 
denounce damnation on all who do not efpoufe one particular 
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fyftem of faith, when we confider this, we are inclined to ade 
mire and applaud the good fenfe, the prudence, and the mo- 
defty of Dr. Jortin. } 





— 


IV. The Firft Book of the Lufiad, publibed as a Specimen of a 
p Tranfiation of that celebrated Epic Poem. By William Julius 
Mickle, Author of the Concubine, &%c. 8wo. 15. Cadell, ° 


HE Lufiad of Camoens may be ranked among the moft 
valuable produ€tions in modern epic poetry ; and yet fuch 
has been its fate, from the general inacquaintancé of foreign- 
ers with the language in which it is written, that it is ftill but 
imperfefily known even to the learned. A tranflation of it 
was made into Englifh by Sir Richard Fanfhaw, in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell ; but too feeble and literal to preferve the 
beauties of the original. The author of the prefent verfion 
feems qualified for doing juftice to Camoens ; and we congra- 
tulate the tovers of poetry, on the profpe& of having fo ele- 
gant a tranflation of the Lufiad in our language. 

The part now publifhed is the firft of ten books, of which 
the poem confifis. It is propofed, that the work fhall be 
completed next year, in one volume in quarto, to be publifhed 
by fubfcription, on a fine paper, with hiftorical notes. The 
book will likewife contain the lives of Camoens, Don Henry, 
prince of Portugal, and Vafco de Gama, the hero of the 
poem. What is here publithed being intended as a fpecimen 
of the work, it is proper we fhould lay part of it before our 
readers. Without ftudying feleftion, we fhall take the extraé& 
from the beginning of the poem. 


¢ Arms and the heroes, who from Lifbon’s fhore, 
Thro’ feas where fail was never fpread before, 
Beyond where Ceylon lifts her fpicy breaft, 
And waving woods above the watery wafte, 
With prowefs more than human forc’d their way 
To the fair kingdoms of the rifing day: 
What wars they wag’d, what feas, what dangers paft, 
What glorious empire crown’d their toils at laft, 
Vent’rous I fing, on foaring pinions borne, 
And all my country’s wars the fong adorn ; 
What kings, what heroes of my native land 
Thunder’d on Afia’s and on Afric’s ftrand : 
Tiluftrious fhades, who level!l’d in the duft 
The idol-temples and the thrines of luft ; 
And where, erewhile, foul demons were rever'd, 
To holy faith unnumber’d altars rear’d : 
Tiluftrious names, with deathlefs laurels crown’d, 
While time rolls on in every clime renown‘d ! 

« Let Fame with wonder name the Greek no more, 
What men he faw, what toils at fea he bore ;, 
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No mére the Trojan’s wandering voyage boaft, » 

What ftorms he brav’d, how driven on many a Coaft 5 

Nor more let Rome exult in Trajan’s name ries 

Nor eaftern conquefts Ammon’s pride proclaim ; 

A nobler hero’s deeds demand my lays 

Than e’er adorn’d the fong of antient — 

Illuftrious Gama, whom the waves obey'd, ’ 

And whofe dread {word the fate of conqueft fway'd. 


‘ And you, fair nymphs of Tagus, parent ftream, — 
If e’er your meadows were my paitoral theme, 
While you have liften’d, and by moonfhine feen 
My footfteps wander o’er your banks of green, 

O come aufpicious, and the fong infpire 

With all the boldnefs of your hero’s fire : 

Deep and majeftic let the numbers flow, 

And, rapt to heaven, with ardent fury glow, 
Unlike that verfe which fpeaks the lover's grief, 
Whem heaving fighs afford their foft relief ; 
When humble reeds bewail the fhepherd’s pain : 
But like the warlike trumpet be the ftrain 

To roufe the hero’s rage, and far around, 

With equal powers, your warriors’ deeds refound: 


‘ And thou, O born the pledge of happier days, 
To guard our freedom and our glories raife, 
Given to the world to fpread religion’s fway, 

And pour o’er many a tribe the mental day, 
Thy future honours on thy fhield behold, 

The crofs, and viétor’s wreath, emboft in gold : 
Dréad king, whofe empire fees the morning rife, 
And fervid noon when blazing o’er the fkies ; 
And when defcending in the weftern main 

The fun ftill gilds thy wide extended reign ; 

At thy commanding frown we truft to fee, 

The Turk and Arab bend the fuppliant knee : 
Thou blooming fcion of the nobleft ftem, 

Our nation’s fafety, and our age’s gem, 

O’ young Sebaftian, haften to the prime 

Of manly youth, to Fame’s high temple climb: 
Yet‘ now attentive hear the mufe’s lay 
While thy green years to manhood fpeed away : 
The youthful terrors of thy brow fufpend, 
And, O propitious, to the fong attend, 

“The numerous fong, by patriot paffion fir’d, 
And by the glories of thy race infpir'd ; 

To be the herald of my country’s fame 

My firft ambition and my deareft aim : 

Nor conquefts fabulous, nor actions vain, 

The Mufe’s paftime, here adorn the ftrain:. 
Orlando’s fury, and Rugero’s rage, 7" 

And all the heroes of the Mufe’s page ; 
Whate’er bold Fancy feign’d, fhall now appear 
Surpafs’d, and Truth’s bir femblance feem to wear; 
Surpafs’d, and dimin’d by the fuperior blaze 

Of Gama’s deeds difplay’d in Truth’s bright rays, 
Nor more let Hiftory boaft her heroes old, 

Their glorious rivals here, dread prince, behold 


is 
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‘The crown’d Alphonfos, with a numerous band 
Of fubje& warriors, wait the Mufe’s hand, 
Whofe pane deeds in arms, and martial ire, 
Demand the thundering founds of Homer’s lyre. 
And while, to thee, I tune the duteous lay, 
Affume, O potent king, thine empire’s {way ; 
With thy brave hoft through Afric march w Aa 
And give new triumphs to immortal fong : 

On thee with earneft eyes the nations wait, 

And cold with dread the Moor expects his fate ; 
The barbarous mountaineer on Taurus’ brows 
To thy expected yoke his fhoulder bows ; 

To thee, fair Thetis yields her blue domain, 
And binds her daughter with thy nuptial chain; 
And from the bowers of heav’n thy granfires fee 
Their various virtues bloom afrefh in thee ; 

‘The one for dove-ey'd fruitful Peace renown’d, 
And ore with War’s triumphant laurels crown’'d, 
With joyful hands, to deck thy manly brow, 
They twine the laurel and the olive-bough ; 
With joyful eyes a glorious throne they fon. 


In Fame’s eternal dome, referv’d for thee. 

Yet while thy youthful hand delays to wield 
The fcepter’d power, or thunder of the field, 
Here view thine Argonauts, in feas unknown, 
And all the terrors of the burning zone, 

*Till their proud ftandards, rear"d in other fkies, 
And all their conquefts meet thy wondering eyes. 


* Now far from land, o’er Neptune’s dread abode 
The Lufitanian fleet triumphant rode ; 
Onward they trac’d the wide and lonefome main, 
Where changeful Proteus Jeads his fcaly train ; 
The dancing vanes before the Zephyrs flow’d, 
And their bold keels the tracklefs ocean plow’d 5 
Unplow’d before, the green-ting'd billows rofe, 
And curl’d and whiten’d round the nodding prows. 
When Jove, the God, who with a thought controuls 
The raging feas, and balances the poles, 
From heav'n beheld, and will’d, in fovereign ftate, 
To fix the eaftern world’s depending fate: 
Swift at his nod th’ Olympian herald flies, 
And calls th” immortal fenate of the fkies ; 
Whence from the fovereign throne of earth and heaven 
Th” immutable decrees fi fate are given. 
Infant the regents of the {pheres of light, 
And thofe who rule the paler orbs of night, 
With thofe, the gods whofe delegated {way 
The burning South and frozen North obey ; 
With thofe whofe empires fee the day-ftar rife, 
And evening Phcebus leave the weftern fkies, 
All inftant pour’d along the milky road, 
Heav'n’s chryftal pavements glittering as they trode ; 
And now, obedient to the dread command, 
Before their awful Lord in order ftand.’ 


It would be injuftice to the tranflator not to acknowledge 


that he has performed his tafk with elegance and fpirit, and, 
as 
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‘gs far as we are able to judge ftom a comparifon with other 
verfions, with all the fidelity required in: a free tranflation. 
Indeed, the fpecimen is fo unexceptionable, that we are afraid 
of appearing to trifle in making any remarks upon it. But 
as what is here publifhed is intended as a fpecimen, we may 
the more freely indulge’ ourfelves in the liberty of pointing 
out a few paflages which we think might be improved. 
There feems too much minutenefs in the conjunétion of 
fuch adjectives, as mild and pale in the following line, and 


others. 
‘ And with a mild pale red the pendants gleam.” 


We are of opinion, that J /prung from Fove! in the fpeech 
of Bacchus, would be more emphatical if inverted into /prung 
1 from Fove, 

‘ I fprung from Jove! and thall thofe wandering few 
What Ammon’s fon unconquer’d left, fubdue!’ 

We fubmit to the author’s confideration, whether fguid 

bealth Se not too ardent a metaphor for expreffing pure water. 


¢ Imbrown’d with duft a beaten pathway fhews 
Where 'midft umbrageous palms the fountain flows ; 
From thence at will they bear the liquid health.’ 


The repetition of fight appears inelegant in the following 
paffage. 

‘ Yet flight they purpos’d, tho” they dar'd the fight, . 
To lead brave Gama by their fudden flight.” 

We hope to be excufed for defcending to verbal criticifms ; 
but this fpecimen of ‘the Lufiad has afforded us fo much fa- 
tisfa&tion, that we are defirous of feeing it freed from even 
inconfiderable blemifhes; and we doubt not, but the author 
will experience in the public favour, a compenfation for the 
induftry with which he certainly muft have applied, for ac- 
quiring of a language fo unprofitable as that of Portugal to- 
wards the gratification of literary genius. 


Se 





V. The Hiftory and Art of Horfemanfoip. By Richard Berenger, 
Eq. Gentleman of the Horfe to His Majefty. 2 Vols. 40. 2i. 25. 
T. Davies. 


S° great is the utility of horfes to mankind for many pur- 
pofes, that the art of managing them with addrefs feems 
to have been ranked in all ages among the moft liberal ac- 


complifhments. We meet with heroes renowned for driving 
the 
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the chariot with dexterity, and philofophers dignifying the ful 
je&t of horfemanthip with their precepts. The treatifes of Si- 
mon of Athens, and Pliny the Elder, who wrote exprefsly on 
this art, are now loft, but that of Xenophon {till remains a 
monument of the high degree of attention with which horfe- 
manthip was ftudied in ancient Greece, In our own country, 
a duke of Newcaftle ftands eminent for contributing to the 
perfection of the manege ; and it is with pleafure, we now be- 
hold that ornamental art fo zealoufly cultivated by a gentle- 
man who feems particularly qualified to fill the department 
which he occupies. 

If horfemanthip has been improved by the labour of indi- 
viduals, the breed of that noble animal has been no lefs ftu- 
dioufly promoted by the policy or cufioms of different nations. 
In the infant ftages of the republics of Athens and Sparta, 
where'the number of horfes was fmall, and their keeping ex- 
penfive, an order of citizens was inftituted, who were regard- 
ved as the fecond in rank in the commonwealth, and diftine - 
guifhed by certain honours and privileges; but who were 
each to keep a horfe at his own charge, for the fake of in- 
creafing the number ; while the Olympic games fupervening, 
encouraged all Greece to the propagation. The inftitutions 
exhibited in the Eatt were afterwards adopted in Rome with 
equal fuccefs under the name of the Eguites, and Certamina 
Equefria : and in the weftern parts of Europe, in later ages, 
the tilts and tournaments fupported an aiacrity for horfeman- 
fhip. At prefent, the defeéts of thefe martial exercifes is com- 
penfated by the difcipline of our cavalry, and almoft every 
noted town in England is an annual witnefs to the fports of 
the ancient hippodrome. We cannot help regretting, how- 
ever, that while we enjoy a breed of horfes fuperior to any 
in the univerfe, we yet appear in many inftances as if perfectly 
infenfible of their value; and when we behold a brutal dray- 
man beating an aged, or over-loaded horfe with all the merci- 
lefs rage of incenfed ftupidity, we reflect with’ veneration on 
the humanity of that people, who enacted exprefs laws againft 
the barbarous treatment of horfes, and fupported from the 
common treafury thofe who had once entertained the public in 
the Circus, when grown old and decayed. 

The fubje& which the author of this work firft enters up- 
on is, to afcertain, as near as poffible, in what nation and pe- 
riod of time, thé horfe became fubfervient to the ufe and plea- 
fure of mankind. He obferves, that the earlieft fervice men- 
tioned of the horfe in ancient: hiftory, is that of affifting in 


war, or in the pleafures and occupations of the chace; and 
) that 
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-that it-is upon the former of thefe occafions that we find him 
firft fpoken of in the Bible. Mr. Berenger, however, thinks 
it probable, that mankind, in the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance with that noble animal, put him firft to gentler and more 
domeftic labours ; till they had difcovered in him the. quali- 
ties of courage, ftrength, and agility, which rendering him 
peculiarly adapted to the war or chace, he was appropriated 
to thefe purpofes, and his place fupplied upon ordinary occa- 
fions, by affes, mules, and camels, Our author farther re- 
marks, that notwithftanding the great fhare which the horf 
contributed to the convenience gf mankind, he is not num- 
bered among the articles of property which were moft ufed 
and valued in the primitive ages of the world; and that we 
find him reckoned among other domeftic cattle only in one 
place, in the hiftory of thofe early times; viz. in the xlviith 
chapter of Genefis, where Jofeph is faid to have given the 
Egyptians ‘ bread in exchange for horfes, for flocks, and herds,’ 
‘That im the fame book, where the ‘firft mention is made of 
perfonal eftates, which then chiefly confifted of cattle, we read 
nly of the theep, the he and fhe-affes, and camels, belong- 
ing to Pharaoh; although it appears at the fame time, that 
the horfe was well known to the Egyptians, and was employed 
by them, That in the laft article of the Decalogue, likewife, 
where other animals are named, no notice is taken of the 
horfe ; neither is he mentioned as conftituting a part of the 
riches of Job, who yet {peaks of him, and defcribes his cha- 
rater and qualities in the ftrongeft terms. 

From the total filence concerning the horfe, in. the paflages 
abevementioned, we might infer, that he was not reckoned 
among the animals, of which, in thofe days, their wealth fo 
immediately confifted; but Mr. Berenger endeavours to ac- 
count for thefe enaiions } in a manner which we think fatisfac- 
tory. He obferves, that in thofe times, the fole occupation of 
men being to tend their flocks and herds, unlefs interrupted 
by war; and their courfe of life being confequently little fub- 
je to migration, the horfe was not directly neceffary to them 
in that ftate. Befides, that his flefh was not ufed for food, 
nor his blood, nor any part of him offered up in facrifice. 

In regard to the precife zra when the horfe was firft em- 
ployed by mankind, the afcertainment of it may juftly be reck- 
oned beyond the power of human inveftigation. The author, 
however, is of opinion, that it happened in the earlieft ages 
of the world; and he is inclined to this conjeCure,. from the 
authorities above mentioned, as well as from the filence of hif- 
tory, both facred and profane, concerning the origin of that 
practice. He obferves, as a prefumptive evidence of its high 
anti- 
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antiquity, that even Mofes, the oldeft hiftorian; fpeaks of tlie 
horfe as of an animal whofe fervices were well known, both 


before and at the time when he wrote. 
At whatever period the horfe was introduced into the fervice 


of mankind, there is reafon for thinking that horfemanfhip, 
like many other arts and fciences, was originally invented by 
the Egyptians. ‘The moft ancient hiftorians make mention of 
them as horfemen ; and befides, the prefumption arifing from 
their vicinity to thofe parts of the world which were firft in- 
habited, it is certain, that they praétifed the art at a period 
when it is queftioned whether even the horfe itfelf was fo 


much as known in Greece. 

The author next enters upon another inquiry, involved in 
no lefs obfeurity than the former, and which has been vari- 
oufly agitated, namely, whether the ufe of chariots, or the 
art of riding, was firft known? We fhall prefent our readers 
with what he advances on this fubjeé. 


* I flatter myfelf that it will appear, from what has been already 
fuggefted, that it cannot ftriétly be decided to which the preced- 
ence is due; for in the firft inftance in which either of them is 
mentioned, viz. in the firft book of Exodus, they are both named 
together, as well as in the gth chapter of the 1{t book of Kings, 
where Solomon is faid to have had “ his captains, the rulers of his 
chariots, and his Aorfemen ;*’ nor indeed can it be thought pro- 
bable, that, when one of thefe methods were known, the other 
fhould remain long undifcovered. Hence it feems to follow, and with 
much colour of probability, that they are equal, or very near 
equal, in point of time; although it is not unlikely, that one 
ee prevail more than the other at particular eras, and in parti- 
cular countries, as opinions and fancy might influence, or circum- 
ftances require. I beg leave, however, in advancing thefe notions, 
to confine myfelf to the earlieft periods in which the horfe is men- 
tioned, and to what may be collected concerning it in the Old 
Teftament. There we learn, that Egypt was the land to which 
mankind are indebted for the equeftrian art; but the period of 
time in which it was firf praétifed, cannot fo eafily be afcertained. 
A learned and inquifitive writer * fixes it at the time of Jacob’s 
coming into that country: but notwithftanding that he has dived 
into the fubjeét with great ability and diligence, yet he has brought 
up nothing very valuable, or equal to the pains which he muft 
have employed in the fearch ; fince he can go no farther than to 
prove, that the ufe of horfes was known at the time of Jacob's 
coming into Egypt, but for want of authorities, can have no right 
to aflert, that it was not known till about that time: for 


‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, fed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Noéte, carent quia vate facro—— 
Hor. lib. iv. carm. ode 9. 





cr 


* Recherches fur l’epoque de l’equitation. 
Heroes 
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§ Heroes as brave as fam’d Mycene’s king, =§ Mh 
Shone great in fight, e’er he was known 5 

But they no poets had their arms to fing, 

And make immortal their renown : 

* They died ; oblivion feiz'd each mighty name, 
Forbidding time to waft them down ; 

For they no poets had to fing their fame,--- 

. And poets only give renown. 


* It is, however, certain, that when Jacob came into Egypf, he 
found the inhabitants perfectly acquainted with the horfe, and 
ufing it in its two-fold capacity of carrying, and drawing. And 
here, although the fubjeét has been already touched upon in fore 
mer pages, it may not be improper'to offer fome farther and more 
cogent reafons, in favour of the affertion, that riding is not only 
equal in point of time to the ule of chariots, but, in all prubabi- 
lity, anterior to it, It has been already faid, that Egypt was the 
{pot in which the horfe was thought to have been firft fubdued and 
difciplined by man; and it appears from the Mofaic hiftory, that 
in the firft inftance, where mention is made of Pharaoh’s chariots, 
that he is likewife faid to have had his horfemen; which word, in 
the Hebrew language, is explained by the commentators, to mean, 
one who fits upon, and guides an horfe. The learned Le Clerc 
is alfo of opinion, that the expreffion of “ all the horfes of Pha- 
raoh, and his chariots, is the general defcription of the cavalry 
belonging to him, and confiders his chariots and horfemen, .as the 
two different {pecies of it.” To this I muft beg leave to add an- 
other obfervation, but without laying any greater ftrefs upon it, 
than’barely to hint it to the reader’s notice, that the original He- 
brew word (Parath, Horfeman), is derived, as Buxtorff fays, from 
the Hebrew root, which fignifies to prick, of four; and the rider, 
or {purrer, was fo denominated, becaufe he ufed to prick or fpur 
the horfe, Eques quod equum calcaribus pungat.. Farther, he quotes 
Aben Efra, who fays, that the horfeman was fo called, from wear- 
ing {purs upon his heels, @ calcaribus que funt in pedibus gus. By 
this account and explanation of the word, which in the Hebrew 
fignifies an Aorfeman, we are informed of the great antiquity of 
fpurs, and may reafonably conclude that the art of riding was not 
only known, but, from the invention of {purs, had alfo received an 
improvement, not unworthy the difcovery of more difcerning 
tines ; and feems to imply, that riding was not only familiar, but 
even advanced in thofe primitive times to a degree of exattnefs, 
perhaps, not hitherto fufpected. 

‘ If any doubt fhould ftill remain, as to the feniority of horfe- 
manfhip, I beg leave (among many authorities from’ the Bible, 
which, not to iurfeit the reader, I omit) to ftrengthen the foregoin 
arguments, by the addition of the following, taken from the 
“of Job, in thefe words, where ({peaking of the oftrich) he. fays, 
‘¢ fhe lifteth herfelfon high, the fcorneth the horfe and its rider ;* 
which expreffion feems to imply, that it was a cuftom (as now in 
fome nations) to hunt this bird on horfeback, and that fhe was 
fuperior to the fwifteft horfe. Hence it muft be granted that rid- 
ing was prattifed in his country, and at the time in which he lived ; 
nor is it to be forgot, that he lived in a country diftinguithed above 
others for its horfes, and in which no chariot was ever known to 
have been ufed. Nor muft we pafs by unremembered the noble 
defcription which he gives of the horfe, fo known and fo admired, 
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in which he {peaks of him only as being rode, and not driven in g 
carriage: and if there is proper foundation for the opinion main- 
tained by fome learned periants that this celebrated patriarch lived 
long before the time of Mofes; it will follow, that what he fays 
relative to our fubject, muft be anterior to the Mofzio hiftory ; 
and if fo, it will.carry the antiquity of equitation fo high, as to 
put it out of fight, and beyond the reach of enquiry and invef- 
tigation.” 

| After tracing the equeftrian hiftory through the fevéral 
parts of Africa and Afia, which were moft celebrated for the 
breed, or management of horfes, Mr. Berenger proceeds to 
relate its progrefS, upon being introduced into Europe, and 
illuftrates his fubjeé&t with many paflages from the ancient 
poets and hifterians; after which he delineates the gradual 
improvements the art of horfemanfhip received from the in- 
vention of the various parts of furniture made ufe of in rid- 
ing. This part of the work affords us, perhaps, the moft 
ftriking examples that are to be found in all hiftory, of the 
flownefs of human ingenuity in carrying an art to perfeétion. 
Horfemanfhip, we have feen, had been peated in periods of 
fach remote antiquity, as elude the iuveftigation of -its origin, 
and yet the firft time that faddles are mentioned, is in the 
year of Chrift 340, when Conftantius endeavouring to deprive 
‘his brother Conftantine of the empire, oppofed his army, and 
entering the {quadron where Conftantine was, attacked, and 
uuhorfed him, by throwing him out of the faddle. Inftead 
of faddles, we find, that they formerly ufed cloths or houfings, 
faftened with a girth or furcingle, and called among the 
Greeks by the general name of Ephippia. But how imperfe& 
horfemanfhip muft have been in that period, we. may form an 
idea, from their being totally unacquainted with ftirrups, 
which are fo ufeful in the exercifes of the manzge. 


_ * As the invention of faddles, fays.our author, was an advantage 
in riding, of which the Greeks were totally ignorant, fo were they 
likewife of the ufe of. ftirrups; for wamt of which they were ob- 
liged to mount and difmonunt by vaulting, by the affiftance of 
horfe blocks, or ofsother people, as flaves or grooms, who lifted 
the rider upon the horfe, and helped. him to get down. Soldiers 

nerally made ufe of their {pears upon this occafion. Others of 

ort ladders ; others again had their horfes taught to kneel, when 
the rider was to mount>er get down. Befides thefe helps, pil¢s of 
ftones were erected in the public roads for the conveniency of paf- 
fengers ; and the officer, who had the fuperintendency of the high- 
ways, was obliged to fee. that they were furnifhed with them. 
Thele different expedients all feem to confefs.the ignorance of ftir- 
rups in the ancient-world, and are arguments of force enough to 
induce us to believe; that they are a difcovery of modern date. 
£uftathius fpeaks of them as inftruments in which a man putting 
his foot, could mount:his horife without farther affiftance. Suidas 


and Plutarch feem to mitimate the fame thing. To what other 
com- 
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tontrivance théy alluded, if this fhould not be allowed, a more 
able and more fortunate enquirer may, perhaps, difcover; in the 
mean time it feems to be the moré probable fide of the queftion to 
conclude, that they were mot known to the ancients. Mh rates 
obferves, that the Scythians, who were much on horfeback, were 
troubled with defluxions arid fwellings in their legs, occafioned by 
their dependent pofture, and the want of fomething to fuftain their 
feet. Had ftirrups been known, this inconvenience could not havé 
‘been urged ; and this proof, joined to the foregoing arguments, 
feems to outweigh thofe which are brought to fupport the contrary 
opinion.” 

Our author very jufily animadverts on the reafon adduced 
by the learned Montfaucon for the late introduétion of ftitrups. 
That celebrated antiquary, after teftifying his furprize, that the 
ancients fhould have been entirely ignorant of fuch inftru- 
mients, imagined, at length, that he was able to affign a fa- 
tisfaGtory reafon for it. While faddles were unknown, faid he, 
fo long were men unacquainted with the ufe of ftirrups, be- 
caufe they could not have been faftened with the fame fecu- 
rity, to cloths or houfings, as to faddles. This affertion, Mr. 
Berenger obferves, is plaufible, but not conclufive. For al- 
though the ftirrups being flung over, or faftened to a cloth, 
could not have enabled the rider to mount or difmount, yet, 
by the affiftance of a fecond perfon, who might hold the ftir- 
rup on the oppofite fide, the feat might have been performed 
and, for the purpofe of fupporting and relieving the legs, 
they would have been as effeétual as they are at prefent. Per- 
haps, the beft apology that can be made for the ancients be- 
ing fo late in becoming acquainted with the ufe of ftirrups, 
is, the flownefs with which all innovations -in eftablifhed cuf- 
toms, efpecially thofe relating to pleafure or convenience, are, 
generally introduced, among people who are not fantaftic and 
effeminate. We fhall extra our author’s plaufible conjeéture 
in regard to an infcription on a Suppedaneum, dedicated by 
Craffus to his mule. | 

¢ The horfeblocks which they ufed, were compofed of ftone, or 
wood ; and were in great abundance upon all the roads; the Ro- 
man people, according to Plutarch, being under much obligation 
_ to Gracchus, who caufed thefe convenienciés to be placed at pro-/ 
per diftances for the ufe of travellers. Porchachi, in his Funerali 
Antichi, has preferved an infcription, in which one of thefe horfe- 


blocks (/uppedaneum) is jeftingly dedicated by Craffus to hits mule, 
and: was ereéted in the road from Tivoli to Rome. 


© Dis pedib. Saxum. 
Ciucia dorfifera & tlunifera 
Ut infultare & defultare commogetur, , 
Pub. Crafus mule fue Craffe beneferenti 
Suppedaneum hoc cum rifu pose 
Vixit annos Xi,’ 


I2 ‘lt 
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‘. It.is impeffible to tranflate this infcription fo as to make it ine 
telligible to the Englifh reader ; to thofe who are acquainted with 
the language in which it is written, I will, with all deference, fub- 
mit a conjecture, which may attempt to give it fome meaning. It 
feems to be ludicrous, and defigned, perhaps, as a parody upon 
the known form and ftile of lapidary infcriptions. Dis ped. is for: 
Dis pedibus, and is oppofed to Dis manibus, allowing the pun be- 
tween manes and manus. Saxum is contrafted to facrum, the ufuak 
words in epitaphs. Bemeferenti is ufed inftead of benemerenti, a 
word frequent in monumental formularies ; and the eum rifu feems 
to juftify the conftruéction, and confefs that the infcriber was bur-. 
lefquing, and in joke.” 

Mr. Berenger evinces clearly from ancient writers, that 
bridles, fpurs, whips, and fomething fimilar to boots, were. 
ufed by the Greeks at an early period; and he likewife in- 
forins us, that it was a common, though not an uniform prac- 
tice anciently, to mount a horfe on itis right fide. 

It appears from this inquiry, that the praétice of women. 
riding on fide faddles, which was introduced into England in: 
the reign of Richard Il. in the twelfth century, was foon af- 
terwards difcontinued by the fex, who preferred the method’ 
formerly ufed, of riding aftride ; till being accufed of indeli- 
cacy, they were obliged to relinquifh that ancient cuftom: 
* and hard, indeed, fays the author, is the eguefrian fituation. 
of the fex! for if they are to be accufed of indelicacy for rid- 
ing after the manner of men, they certainly hazard their fafety 
too-much in riding after the manner of women.’ 

The author has added to the firft volume of this work, a 
Tranflation of Xenophon’s Treatife on Horfemanfhip, from. 
the Greek; as likewife, An Accurate Differtation on the 
Ancient Chariot, the Exercife of it in the Race, and the Ap- 
plication of it to real Service in War, in a Letter from Gover- 
nor Pownall. As the firft volume relates to the Hiftery, fo 
the fecond is wholly employed on the Art of Horfemanhhip, 
and contains a full detail of the various rules and exercifes of: 


the manege. 





VI. Travels into North America, By Peter Kalm, Profefor of 
Occonomy in the Univerfity of Aobo in Swedith Finland, and: 
Momber of the Swedith Royal Academy of Scrences. Tranflated 
into Englith éy, John Reinold Forfter, F. 4.5. 80. 3 Vols. 
iss. jewed. Concluded, 


i our laft Review we exhibited feveral remarks of this ob- 
fervaot profeffor on his route from Penfylvania, to Albany ;. 
we fhall now accompany him fomewhat farther in his progrefs 


towards the North. His account of tharude initraments made 
ule 
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tule of bythe Indians, before the arrival of the Europeans in 
America, has already been extraéled ; and we imagine, .it will 
not be thought improper to produce in the next place a fpe- 
cimen of their uncultivated ingenuity, in employing thofe in- 
ftruments to the formation of fome of the capital conveniences 
of life. The moft remarkable inftance we meet with of this 
kind, is the conftruétion of their boats, in the country near 
Fort Anne, which is thus related by the author. 


‘ The American elm, (Ulmus Americana Lina.) grows in abun- 
dance in the forefts hereabouts. There are two kinds of it. One 
was called the white elm, on account of the infide of the tree be- 
ing white. It was more plentiful than the other fpecies, which 
was called the red elm, becaufe the colour of the wood was reddith. 
Of the bark of the former the boats. made ufe of here are com- 
monly made, it being tougher than the bark of any other tree. 
With the bark of hiccory, which is employed as balt, they fow 
the elm-bark together, and with the bark of the red elm they join 
fhe ends of the boat fo clofe as to keep the water out. They beat 
the bark between two ftones; or for want of them, between two 
pieces of wood. 

_ © The making of the boat rook up half yefterday, and all this 
day. To make fuch a boat, they pick out a thick tall elm, with a 
fmooth bark, and with as few branches as poflible. This tree is 
cut down, and great care is taken to prevent the bark from, being 
hurt by falling againft other trees, or againft the ground. With 
this view fome people do not fell the trees, but climb to the top 
of them, fplit the bark, and ftrip it off, which was the method 
our carpenter took. The bark is fplit on one fide, in a ftrait line 
along the tree, as-long as the boat is intended to be; at the fame 
time, the bark is carefully cut from the ftem a little way on both 
fides of the flit, that it may more eafily feparate ; the bark is then 
peeled off very carefully, and particular care is taken not to make 
any holes into it; this is eafy when the fap is in the trees, and at 
other feafons the tree is heated by the fire, for that purpofe...The 
bark thus ftript off is fpread on the ground, in a fmootl: place, 
turning the infide downwards, .and the rough outide upwards, and 
to ftretch it better, fome logs of wood os ttones are carefully put 
on it, which prefs it down. ‘Then the fides of the bark are gently 
bent upwards, in order to-form the fides of the boat; fome, fticks 
are then fixed into the ground, at the diftance of three or four 
feet from each other, in the curve line; in which the fides of the 
boat are intended to be, fupporting the. bark. intended for the 
fides; the fides of the bark are them bent: in the. form, .which; the 
boat is to have, and according: to that the fticks are either put 
nearer or further off. The ribs of the boat are made of thick 
branches of hiccory, they being tough and pliable. They are 
cut into feveral flat pieces, about an inch'thick, and bent into the 
form which the ribs require, according to their places in the broader 
or narrower part of the boat. Being thus bent, they are put acrofs 
the boat, upon the back, or its bottom, pretty clofe, about a {pan, 
or ten inches from each other. The upper edge om each fide*of 
the boat is made of two thin poles, of the length of the boat, 
which are put clofe together, on the fide,of the boat, being flat, 
where they are to be joined. The edge of the bark is put be- 
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tween thefe two poles, and fewed up with threads of baft, of the 
moufe-wood, or other tough bark, or with roots. But before it is 
thus fewed up, the ends of the ribs are likewife put between the 
two poles on each fide, taking care to keep them at fome diftancé 
from each other. After that is done, the poles are fewed together, 
and being bent properly, both their ends join at each end of the 
boat, where they are tied together with ropes. To prevent the 
widening of the boat at the top, three or four tranfverfe bands are 
put acrofs it, from one edge to the other, at the diftance of thirt 
or forty inches from each other: Thefe bands are commonly made 
of hiccory, on account of its toughnefs and flexibility, and have 
a good length. Their extremities are put through the bark on 
both fides, juft below the poles, which make the edges; they are 
bent up above thofe poles, and twifted round the middle part of 
the bands, where they are carefully tied by ropes. As the bark at 
the two ends of the boat cannot be put fo clofe together as to keep 
the water out, the crevices are ftopped up with the cruthed or 
pounded bark of the red elm, which in that ftate looks like oakum. 
Some pieces of bark are put upon the ribs in the boat, without 
which the foot would eafily pierce the thin and weak bark below, 
which forms the bottom of the boat, for the better fecurity of 
which, fome thin boards are commonly lJaid at the bottom, which 
may be trod upon with more fafety. The fide of the bark which 
has been upon the wood, thus becomes the outfide of the boat, be- 
caufe it is fmooth and flippy, and cuts the water with lefs difficulty 
than the other. The building of thefe boats is not always quick ; 
for fometimes it happens that after peeling the bark off an elm, 
and carefully examining it, it is found pierced with holes and fplits 
or it is too thin to venture one’s life in. In fuch a cafe another 
€lm muft be looked out; and it fometimes happens that feveral 
elms muft be ftripped of their bark, before one is found fit for a 
boat. ‘That which we made was big enough to bear four perfons, 
with our baggage, which weighed fomewhat more than a man: 

‘ All poflible precautions muft be taken in rowing on the rivers 
and lakes of thefe parts with a boat of bark. For as the rivers, 
and even the lakes, contain numbers of broken trees, which are 
commonly hidden under the water, the boat may eafily run 
againft a fharp branch, which would tear half the boat away, if 
one rowed on very fait, expofing the people in it to great danger, 
Ma the water is yery deep, efpecially if fuch a branch held the 

at, 

§ To get into fuch a dangerous veffel, it muft be done with great 
care, and for the greater fafety, without thoes. For with the thoes 
on, and ftill more with a fudden leap into the boat, the heels may 
eafily pierce through the bottom of the boat, which might fome- 
times be attended with very difagreeable circumftances, efpecially 
when the boat is fo near a rock, and clofe to that a fudden depth 
S water; and fuch places are common in the lakes and rivers 

ere.’ 

Jn accompanying a traveller through the uncultivated re- 

ions of America, the various obje&ts which prefent them- 
felves confift of the reprefentations of ‘nature in her fimpleft 
forms and exertions, ‘The monuments of antiquity, which 
afford in European countries, the moft agreeable entertainment 
in travelling, are unknown in the weftern world, It would. 
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appear, however, from occular evidence, that the wilds of 
America .were formerly inhabited by people more civilized than 
thofe who were found by the Spaniards at their arrival on 
that continent. In fupport of this opinion we have ex- 
tracted the following pafiage. 


‘ Some years before [ came into Canada, the thet governor-ge- 
neral, Chevalier de Beauharnois, gave Mr. de Verandrier an order 
to go from Canada, with a number of people, on an expedition 
acrofs North America to the South-fea, in order to examine, how 
tar thofe two places are diftant from each other, and to find: out, 
what advantages might accrue to Canada, or Louifiana, from a 
communication with that ocean. They fet out on horfeback frony 
Montreal, and went as much due weft as they could, on account 
of the lakes, rivers, and mountains, which fell in their way. As 
they came far into the country, beyond many nations, they fome- 
times met with large tracts of land, free from wood, but covered 
with a kind of very tall grafs, for the {pace of fome days journey. 
Many of thefe fields were every where covered with furrows, as if 
they had been ploughed and fown formerly. It is to be obferved, 
that the nations, which now inhabit North America, could not 
cultivate the land in this manner, becaufe they never made ule of 
horfes, oxen, ploughs, or any inftruments of hufbandry, nor had 
they ever feen a plough before the Europeans came to them. Iq 
two or three places, at a confiderable diftance from each other, 
our travellers met with impreflions of the feet of grown people. 
and children in a rock ; but this feems to have been no more than. 
a@ Lufus Nature. When they came far to the weft, where, to the 
beft of their knowledge, no Frenchmen, or European, had’ ever 
been, they found in one place in the woods, and again on'd large’ 
plain, great pillars of ftone, leaning upon each other. The pillars’ 
confifted of one fingle ftone each, and the Frenchmen could not’. 
hut fuppofe, that they had been erected by human hands. Some- 
times they have found fuch ftones laid upon one another, and as 
it were, formed into a wall, In fome of thofe places where they’ 
found fuch ftones, they could not find any other forts of ftones. 
They have not been able to difcover any characters, or writing, 
upon any of thefe ftones, though they have made a very careful 
fearch.after them, At laft they met with a large ftone, like a pile 
lar, and in it a fmaller ftone was fixed, which was covered on 
both fides with unknown characters. ‘This ftone, which was about 
a foot of French: meafure in.Jength, and between four or. five inches 
broad, they broke loofe, and carried to Canada with them, from 
whence it was fent to France, to the fecretary of ftate, the count 
of Ma&urepas. What became of it afterwards is unknown to them, 
but they think: it is yet preferved in his collection. Several of the 
Jefuits, who have feen and handled. this ftone in Canada, unani-’ 
moully affirm, that the letters on it, are the fame with thofe which, 
in the books, containing accounts of Tartaria, are called Tartarian 
charatters, and that, on comparing both together, they found 
them perfe&ly alike. Notwithftanding the queftions which the’ 
French on the South-fea expedition afked the ple there, con- 
cerning the time when, and by whom thofe pillars were ereéted ? 
what their traditions and fentiments concerning them were? who 
had wrote the charaéters ? what was meant by them? what kind of 
letters they were? in what a Pa they were written ? and other 
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circumftances ; yet they could never get the leaft explication, the 
Indians being as ignorant of all thofe things, as the French them- 
felves.. All they could fay was, that thefe ftones had been in thofe 
places, fince times immemorial.’— a 

« All thofe who had made long journies in Canada to the fouth, 
but chiefly weftward, agreed that there were many great plains de- 
ftitute of trees, where the land was furrowed, as if it had been 
ploughed. In’ what manner this happened, no one knows; for 
the corn-fields of a great village, or town, of the Indians, are 
_ {carce above four or fix of our acres in extent; whereas thofe fur- 

rowed plains fometimes continue for feveral days journey, except 
now and then a fmal] fmooth fpot, and here and there fome rifing 
grounds.’ 

We agree with the tranflator of the work, in thinking it 
highly probable, that the charaéters on the ftone above- 
mentioned were Tartariam, Marco Paoli relates, that Kublai- 
Khan, one of the fucceflors of Genghizkhan, after the con- 
queit of the fouthern parts of China, fent fhips out to con- 
quer the kingdom of Japan, or, as they call it, Nipan-gri ; 
but in a terrible florm the whole fleet was caft away, and’ 
nothing was ever heard of thofe who had embarked in it. It 
would feem, that fome of thefe fhips were caft upon the fhores 
oppofite to the great American lakes, between forty and fifty 
degrees north latitude, and there ere&ted thefe monuments, 
and were the anceftors of fome nations, called Mozemleeks, 
who have fome degree of civilization. It was, probably, an- 
other part of the fame fleet that founded the Mexican empire ; 
For there appears to be a great fimilarity between the Mexican - 
idols, and thofe which are ufual among the Tartars. 

Thefe volumes conclude with an account of Montreal, and 
contain many accurate obfervations on the natural hiftory of 


America. 





VII. Meditationes Algebraice. Ab Edvardo Waring,  M, D. 
Mag. Coll. Cantab, Soc. Mathefeos Profefore Lucafiano, Regia 

. Societaris, et Bononienfis Scientiarum Academia Socio. 410. 105. Od. 
T’. Payne. 


HE invention of the algebraic art is generally afcribed to 
the Arabians, for it does not appear that the ancient 
Greeks knew any thing of it, becaufe Pappus, in his Mathe- 
matical Collections, enumerating their analyfis, makes no men- 
tion of any thing like it, neither does the Greek way of nu- 
merical notation feein at all adapted to the purpofes of fuch 
an art, nor their fmall knowledge in arithmetic, and the pro- 
perties of numbers, imply they had any kind of idea of it. It 
is very probable, Diophantus was the’ firft Greek writer of al- 
gebra, about the year 8ce0. He is faid to have written thi teen 
bo,roks, 
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books, fix of which were publifhed in Latin by Xylander, in 
the year 1575; -and afterwards, anno 1621, in’ Greek and 
Latin by Meffieurs Bachet and Fermat, with fome additions of 
their own. But the moft ancient European writer on this art 
feems to be one Lucas de Burgo, a Minorite friar, who pub- 
lithed a treatife of algebra in Italian, printed at Venice, - fo 
long fince as'the year 1456. ‘Tartalia was alfo another ancient 
Italian writer upon algebra. After thefe, and fome others of 
inconfiderable note, came Francifcus Vieta, a native of France, 
who, about the year 1590, difcovered the literary arithmetic, 
and applied it to algebra; he likewife gave a very excellent 
method of extracting the roots of ‘any equation ‘by approxi- 
mation ; this ingenious Frenchman was followed by our own 
countryman William Oughtred, author of the Clavis Mathe- 
matica, firft publifhed in 1631, wherein the fpecious algebra’of 
Vieta appears to have been much improved, and-feveral com- 
pendious charaéters invented to exprefs fums, differences, rec- 
tangles, fquares,: &c, this work went'through feveral editions, 
and is even at this time efteemed a very valuable treatife upon 
analytical computation. But-the univerfal arithmetic of Sir 
Ifaac Newton, which were leétures formerly read by him at 
Cambridge, when he was Lucafian profeffor, and publifhed by 
Mr. Whifton, anno 1707, was, at that time, by far the beft 
of all the pieces on this fubje&t. We muft not, however, 
omit the late celebrated mathematicians Simpfon and Mac- 
laurin, whofe analytical works are inferior to none, and, at 
prefent, can only be equalled by the elegant and fuperb per- 
formance now before us. 

‘ This work, which contains fifty of the moft interefting pro- 
biems in the higher and more difficult parts of algebra;°is di- 
vided into five chapters. The firft contains a ‘very curious 
and univerfal method for fumming the roots, or their fquares, 
cubes, &c. of any given equation. Inthe fecond chapter, ‘the 
nature of impoffible roots is clearly explained’ and’ itluttrated 
by a great variety of examples. The third treats “Of the re- 
duction and refolution of equations in a very exténfive, and 
the moft fatisfaftory manner imaginable. | ‘In the fourth cHap- 
ter, there are feveral curious and expeditious methéds’ for’ 
transforming equations, and exterminating the unknowmquan- : 
tities. The fifth and laft chapter is employed in the refolution 
of unlimited queftions, by finding the integral roats ‘of the 
cquations involving the unknown quantities. 

We cannot do greater juftice to the: merit of the learned 
author, than giving, in his own' words, a°folution or tw6j*éx- 
trated from this truly valuable ‘performance. ‘For ’this ‘pur- 
pole, we fhall fele& Problem-35, and ‘the example to* a ‘ge- 
neral Problem at p. 156, 
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* Prob. 35. Datis duabus aquationibus duas incognitas quanti 
tates babentibus, invenire integrales corre/pondentes, fi quas forte ha» 
Beant, in cognitarum quantitatum (x & y) radices. 

‘1, In datis xquationibus pro incognita quantitate (y) fub. 
ftitue tres vel plures terminos arithmetice feriei—1,.o, 1, 2, &c. 
vel, ferici—t, 0, 1,10, &c. duas quantitates refultantes ex fin- 
gula fubftitutione colloca juxta dimenfiones litere (x), ita ut 
ili termini primum locum occupent, in quibus litera ifta (x) 
eft plurimarum dimenfionum, &c. & perpetua ablatione mi- 
noris de majori, & reliqui de ablato, exterminetur igcognita 
quantitas (x) & numerorum refultantium e priori fubititutione 
fint termini arithmeticz feriei z-+1, z,z—1, —2, &c. divifores. 
refpetivi: e pofteriori fint termini z+1, x, Z—1, z—10, &c, 
divifores refpeGive: tum divifor z erit integralis incognite, 
quantitatis (y) quefita radix. Ex, Sint duz wquationes »*+ 
1+ 3x Xy+ 2x*+4x—18—0, & y” + 3x9 + 3x7 +4597 =0; 
pro y fubftituatur (0), & refultant quantitates 2x*-+4 47—18, 
& 32*-++4x—17; transformentur hi termini ita ut extermi- 


netur (x), & operatio eft 2x*+4+ 4x—18 X = 6x* 4 12x—54 
3x° -+4x—17 X2—5x* + 8x— 34 
avferatur inferior de fuperiori, & refiduum erit 4 — 20. 
tum 2%* + ax—18 X 24x + 8x— 36 
4*—20 120 Xx 4x7 =o 
refiduum 28x*— 36 


4*—20X7=28x—140 
refiduum 104 
cujus numeri (104) integralis.radix quantitatis (.y) erit divifor : 
Et fic fubftituantur 1 &—1 pro quantitate (y), & numeri re-" 
fultantes erunt 512 & 972: quorum numeroruM 512, 104, 972»: 
&c. inveniantur divifores, & unica folummodo eft arithmetica 
progrefio (1, 2,3, &c.) cujus communis differentia eft (1) ; 
ergo numerus (2), qui fuit divifor, numeri 104 refultantis: e 
fubftitutione (ce) pro incognita quantitate (,y)) erit integralis 
quantitatis. (y) radix.’ 

‘ Prob..46, Datd equatione duas vel plures ineognitas quantitates 
(x & y) habente, invenire corre/pondentes integros incognitarum quantie 
tatum valores. ): 

‘Inveniatur proximus valor unius incognite quantitatis (7 _ 
terminis. vero alterius (y) & datarum quantitatum, qui'valo’. 
auctus vel diminutus per aflumptam quantitatem fubftituatut 
pro fuo valore (x); & zquationis refultantis eadem methodo 
inveniatur proximus valor aflumpte quantitatis, & fubftituae 
tur pro aflumpta quantitate ejus proximus valor auétus. vel di- 
minutus nova aflumpta quantitate; & fic iterata continuo ope~ 


ratione, ufque donec inveniatur yerus valor unius incognite 
quan= 
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quantitatis terminis vero alterius, & deinde e pracedentibus 
fubftitutionibus conftabunt valores incognitarum quantitatem 
datz zquationis queefiti. 

Ex, Sit 13a*4-1=-x*; hine proximus valor quantitatis (+) 
erit 3a, & fupponatur x= 3446; quo pro (x) in data zqua- 
tione fubftituto, refultat 4a*+1—6a5-+46°; affumatur ab 
+c, & exinde 46*+ 8b¢+ 4c? +16 c+68*+8* hoc eft 26 
c+4c? +1236: aflumatur etiam d6=¢-+4+d & exinde 3c*>4+1= 
4¢4+3d*, affumatur c—d+e, & refultat 2de+ 3 e*+4+-1==4d" 
aflumatur iterum d=¢+/, quo fubftituto pro fuo valore, re- 
fultat e*+1=—6ef+4/*: & fupponatur -=6 f+ & refultat 
6fgt+e+1=4f°: capiatur f—g+ 4 & refultat 3¢*+1=226 
+ 44°; fupponatur g—4-+% quo valore pro g in ultima 2qua- 
tione fubftituto, refultat 444+ 34*-+4+1=— 34? ; ex qua xquatione 
colligitur unum valorem quantitatis 4=1, & quantitatis b=z, 
unde g=4+ t= 3, f=g+ 6=5,¢=—6 f+2=—337,d=¢+f— 38, 

=d+e=71, b=¢4+4=109, ab 4+¢=180, x= 3a+b6= 649. 

Thefe extra&s (not the moft important in the whole werk) 
fufficiently evince the utility of the Meditationes Algebraicz. 
We therefore recommend this elaborate performance to the 
perufal of thofe who have a-true tafte for the more exalted 
parts of algebraical inveftigation. 





Vill. A Free Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Firft and Second 
Chapters of St. Matthew’s Go/pel. 8ve. 25. White. 


A$ the writings of the Old and New Teftament are of in- 
finite importance to mankind, it is neceffary that every 
part of them fhould be minutely and accurately examined. 
All free debates concerning them, provided they are conducted 
with decency and candour, ought to be encouraged. Let 
thofe who do not believe the Scriptures throw off all difguife, 
and attack them with all their force. And let thofe who have 
any doubts about particular paflages freely propofe their ob- 
jections. We need not be afraid of confequences. It is for . 
the intereft of mankind that falfhood fhould be dete&ed and 
expofed ;, and truth can never fuffer by being brought: to the: ° 
moft critical teft of impartial reafon. 

The author’s defign in this tra& is to propofe fome. doubts 
concerning the authenticity of the firft and fecond chapters of: 
St. Matthew, But as his eflay may be liable to mifconitruc- 
tion, he previoufly declares, that he is a fincere and firm be- 
liever in the divine original of the gofpel; and that it is a real 
defire of ferving the caufe of true and. genuine Chriftianity 
which has induced-him to lay his doubts, and the reafons of 


them, before the public. 
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In the firft and fecond fe&tions, he makes fome obfervations 
on the canon of the New Teftament ; and though he allows 
its divine authority upon the whole, he produces feveral paf- 
fages, which, he fays, have been accounted interpolations by 
fome of the beft and ableft- critics, : 

In the third fe&tion he fhews, that the Syro-Chaldaic copy 
of St. Matthew’s gofpel was ufed by the Nazarenes, Ebionites, 
Cerinthians, and Carpocratians: and this copy, he fays, had 
pot the genealogy, nor even the two firlt chapters. 

In the fourth fection, he obferves, that the genealogy, &c. is 
wanting in feveral ancient MSS. of St. Matthew’s Gofpel. 
He then endeavours to refute the notion, that there were two 
original copies of this gofpel publifhed by the evangelift, the 
one in Greek, and the other in Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldaic. 

In the fifth feGion he attempts to prove, from the tcftimony 
of feveral early writers, that St. Matthew publifhed his gofped 
in the Syro-Chaldaic lauguage ; and that our prefent Greek copy 
ts not an original, but a tranflation. He then anfwers fome 
odjefiions which have been urged againft this opinion, But 
the queftion, we apprehend, is by no means decided : at leatt, 
-we ourfelves are not convinced by any thing the fathers have faid, 
that St. Matthew’s Gofpel was originally written in Hebrew. 
The gofpel of the Nazarenes and Ebionites is frequently quoted 
by St. Jerom. But the paflages cited by that father are moft of 
them extremely ridiculous, and unworthy of an apoftie. Be- 
fides, if this gofpel was originally written in Hebrew, it will 
be very difficult to conceive, how it caine to be fo foon adul- 
terated. For, as our author fays upon a different occafion, 
“ when we confider that fome who ufed this Hebrew Gofpel, 
had no temptation to alter it, we fhall be ready to believe, 
that others, however ftrong their inclinations, could not do 
it.’ And it is ftill more dificuit to accecunt ior the firange 
inattention of all the Chriftian world, in fuffering the origi- 
nal gofpel to be utterly loft. 

- In the fixth fediion, he confiders the teftimony of the an- 
cient heretics; and endeavours to prove, that St. Luke’s Gol- 
pel was publithed before St. Matthew’s. In the feventh, be pro- 
ceeds to fhew, that the ficft and fecond chapters in St. Mar- 
thew’s Gofpel were never referred to by the apoftolical fathers, 
nor by others, for fifiy, or perhaps,. for a hundred and: 
fourteen years, after this gofpel was publicly known and 
acknowledged by the Chriftian church, 

The eighth feciion contains the following collateral argu- 
ments againft the authenticity of thefe chapters. 


-€ Tt has been obferved. by many writers, that St. Mark, in moft 


places, agrees with the method and o:der af both St. Matthew and 
St. 
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St. Luke; and, indeed, fo doth St. John, after a fhiort introduc- 
tion concerning the Acyes. St. Mark begins his Gofpel at what we 
now call the third chapter of St. Matthew; namely, at the time 
when John came baptizing in the wildernefs. As it is moft proba- 
ble that St. Luke was the firft who publithed a Gofpel, and as he 
had given the genealogy, and a full account of the birth, &c. of 
Chrift, there was no neceflity for thofe who came after him to re- 
peat the fame things, as they were not particularly important to 
to the virtue and happinefs of man, the great end which our Sa- 
viour and his difciples always had in view. Thefe things having 
already been fully and circumflantially related by a writer of ac- 
knowledged and eftablifhed authority in the church, it was énough 
for the other evangelifts to begin their accounts with our Lord’s 
publi¢ miniftry. This was. undoubtedly the cafe with regard to’ 
two of them; and, if the Nazarine Gofpel be fuppofed to have 
been authentic, St. Matthew will be found to have atled in the 
fame manner ; a circumftance which, perhaps, might reafonably be 
expected. ) 

‘ Farther, St. Luke hath given a clear, confiftent, and natural 
account of the birth of Jefus, and of all the events which followed 
it, till Jofeph and Mary carried him home to Nazareth. Burt this 
whole account is totally different from that which is found in the 
firft chapters of St. Matthew. There is not the moft diftant hint 
in St. Luke of the appearance of a ftar in the Eaft; of the vifit of 


the magi to Bethlehem ; of the flight into Egypt ; or of the flaugh- . 


ter of the infants. In fhort, the accownt given by St. Luke, and 
that which appears in thefe chapters, agree in no one circumttance, 
but in Chrift’s being born at Bethlehem of a virgin, and in his 
dwelling at Nazareth. It is very difficult to conceive that the per- 
fon who fo particularly relates the appearance of angels to’ fhep- 
herds in the field, to declare the birth of Jefus, fhould yet be en- 
tirely filent about another appearance of a much more public na- 
ture; a ftarin the heavens, which announced the fame intereft- 
ing event to people in diftant countries.’ Nor is it likely thata 
writer, whofe exprefs purpofe it was to record the wonderful cir- 
cumftances that attended the introduction of the Meffiah into the 
world, fhould. omit the other extraordinary incidents which are 
found in the two firft chapters of St. Matthew; if he was ac- 
quainted with thofe incidents, and knew them to be true. What 
is Rill more, the account given by St. Luke will’ not admit of the 
various tranfactions defcribed in thefe chapters, as will be fhewn 


in the next feétion, when I come to confider the difficulties we 


meet with in them. All that I would obferve farther in this place 
is, that the abfolute filence of St. Luke, refpeéting the many re- 
markable events fuppofed to be related by St: Matthew, yields a 


ftrong negative argument againft the authenticity of thefe’ two 


chapters.’ 


In the ninth fe&ion the author obferves, that when a per- 
fon care‘ully attends to the contents ef thefe chapters, he can- 


not but perceive fomething peculiar in both the fentiments and: 


language, fomething different. from what we meet with in 
other parts of the New Teftament: for inftance, God’s warn- 
ing Jofeph, im @ dream, to fly into Egypt, feems to have an 
Kaftern air ; and the phrafe xaz ovae, by which shat thought 
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is expreffed, is ufed no where in the New Teftament, nor, in- 
deed, in the Old, but in thefe chapters; and here we find it 


five times. 

‘ Again, fays he, the appearance of a ftar in the Eaft, directing 
the wife men to the new-born Meffiah in Judea, has more the air of 
an eaftern invention, than of a real hiftory : to which may be added, 
that it will not be eafy to reconcile the fat to the known laws of 
aitronomy. Commentators are aware of the difficulty arifing from 
this circumftance ; and, therefore, at one time, it is a real ftar; 
at another, it is only a meteor, But how can it be faid that a ftar, 
or, indeed, a meteor, pointed to a ftreet, much lefs, to one parti« 
cular houfe? Befides, how could thefe wife men know what this 
appearance fignified, unlefs they were in{pired ? 

‘ Again,, chap. ii. ver. 3. mentions a circumftance fcarcely cre- 
dible, “* When Herod the king had heard thefe things, he was 
troubled, and all ‘ferufalem with him.” It is natural enough to fup< 
pofe that Herod would be troubled, when he was informed that 
the Meffiah was born, but that all Ferufalem thould be troubled on 
that account is not eafy to believe. as it poffible that the Jews 
fhould be terrified at an event which they had fo long and fo ear- 
neftly defired ? Could they be grieved, or troubled, to hear that 
the long-expected Meffiah, the confolation of Ifrael, was born ? 
The turn of the fentence plainly fhews, that Herod, and ail Feru- 
falem, felt the fame emotions, when they underftood the occafion 
of the magi's vifit. Granting, therefore, that tagasew may fome- 
times fignify to aftonifh, &c. yet it cannot have that meaning in 
this place, becaufe Herod was evidently terrified, or diftreffed. 
The word rendered, troubled, is ufed in the fame form by St. Luke 
i, 12. and St. John xiii. 21. and means, in each, either fear or for- 
row ; which, indeed, feems to be its fignifieation, wherever it is 
ufed in the New Teftament. 

_* Another peculiarity in thefe chapters is the behaviour of the 
magi to the child Jefus: ‘ they fell down and worfhipped him,” 
ch. ii. 11. St. Luke, though he relates different vifits which were 

id to Jefus, mentions nothing of any act of homage offered to 

im. Thus he tells us fimply that the fhepherds came and faw 
him : that Simeon came dy the Spirit into the temple, took the child _ 
in his arms, and blefled God; and that Anna the prophetefs gave 
thanks, alfo, unto the Lord: but neither of them worfhipped the 
child. ‘This behaviour of the magi, if it be a fact, imphies, that 
they knew more of Jefus than they who came by the Spirit, to fee 
him, and who were waiting for the confolation of Ifrael. See Luke 
ij. 10, The verb mgerxuw, it is granted, does fometimes fignify 
the honour which we pay to men. See Matth. xviii. 26. Mark xv. 
1g. and Rev. iii, 9. which are the only places where it is unquef- 
tionably ufed in that fenfe in the New Teftament. However, it 
feems in this paflage to fignify divine honor, and is fo tranflated in 
feveral modern verfions.’ 


The author then examines the genealogy of our Saviour as’ 
it is given by St. Matthew, and fhews, that it is attended with 
inexplicable difficulties. The fpeech of Herod to the wife 
men, Go, and fearch, &c. is not, he fays, at all confiftent with 
his known difpofition and condu&. So fufpicious and artful a 
prince, might have found a more certain and expeditious me- 
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thod of removing his apprehenfions. There are, he thicks, 
in thefe chapters, feveral prophecies, faid to be fulfilled, which 
cannot eafily be made to correfpond with the events by which 
they are declared to be accomplifhed. He adds: 


¢ The flaughter of the infants at Bethlehem, though fo remark- 
able a fact, is not mentioned by any writer but by the fuppofed St. 
Matthew, in this fecond chapter, and’ by thofe who quote from 
him. Jofephus takes no notice of it, though he is v articular 
in relating the tranfaétions of that time, and is fuppofed to have 
been a great enemy to Herod, becaufe he feems ever ready to men- 
fion all his aéts of cruelty. ~ 

‘ It is, indeed, hardly credible that he would have been filent 
about fo barbarous and cruel an action, if Herod was really guilty 
of it; and it is not probable that he could have been ignorant of 
fuch an extraordinary and atrocious event. 

¢ Some writers have thought that Macrobius, in his Saturn. lib. 
ii. chap. 4. alluded to this tranfaétion, when, among other jefts of 
the Roman emperor Auguttus, he relates this: “ It 1s better to be 
Herod's hog than his fon.” It is not, however, likely that the em= 
peror alluded to the flaughter of the infants at Bethlehem, but to 
the cruelty of Herod in putting his own children to death. It is 
well known that Herod caufed three of his fons to be executed 
and, therefore, it is moft natural to think that Auguftus referred 
to his barbarous condué towards his own family. 

‘ The learned and judicious Dr. Lardner lays very little ftrefs up- 
on this teftimony of Macrobius; and the manner in which Dr, 
Doddridge mentions it, fhews that he did not look upon it as of 
much weight, His words, ina parenthefis, are: “ Not to infift 
upon the argument from Macrobius, &c. that the emperor Au- 
guftus had heard of it at Rome.” Befides, Macrobius is too late 
an evidence to be depended upon in an affair of this nature; for 
he flourifhed in the latter end of the fourth century, and was one 
of the chamberlains to the emperor Theodofius. The truth feems 
to be this: Macrobius found this faying of Auguftus fomewhere 
recorded *, and imagined that it alluded to the flaughter at Bethle- 
hem, which was in his day admitted by the Chriftians: whereas, 
indeed, what Auguftus fpoke was occafioned by the death of Anti- 

ater, or rather of Alexander and Ariftobulus, the fons of Herod.’—~ 

* St. Luke has given us a concife and clear account of the birth 
of Chrift, and of fome other tranfaétions that followed, but not 
the moft diftant hint of feveral things mentioned in thefe chapters, 
He tells us that Jefus was born at Bethichem ; that when eight 
days were accomplifhed he was circumcifed ; that when.the days 
of Mary's purification were over, that is, at the end of forty days, 
he was brought to Jerufalem, and prefented to the Lord ; and that, 
when his parents had performed all things according to the law of 
the Lord, they returned into Galilee; to.their own city Nazarethi 
From hence it is evident that the flight into Egypt could not be 
from Bethlehem. If ever it took place, it mutt have been from 
Nazareth ; the intermediate time, between the birth of Jefus and 
his going to Nazareth, being fully accounted for by St. Luke. 

s, The flight from Bethichem was therefore impracticable; and 
from Nazareth it was altogether unneceflary, becaufe the flaughter 
of the infants did not extend fo far.’— 





* Sixt. Sinenfis. Bibl. |. vii. c. 2. fays, that it was mentioned ‘by 
Dion Caffius, Sce Crit. Rev. Vol. XXIII. p. 97. 
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© St. Luke’s account, which confines the ftay of Jofeph and 
Mary at Bethlehem to within forty days after the birth of Chrift, 
throws, likewife, a freth difficulty upon the hiftory of the magi, 
It is evident, from the relation of the affair, as we have it in the 
prefent copies of St. Matthew, that the vifit of thefe wife men 
was made at Bethlehem: but at what time was it made? Not, cer- 
tainly, in the firft forty days fucceeding the birth of our Lord, 
becaufe Herod’s order, which was regulated by the information 
he had received from the magi, included ‘the flaughter of all the 
children who were under two years old, or, at leaft, had entered 
into the fecond year of their age. Now we cannot fuppofe that He- 
rod could be very long helnes ba knew that the wife men had de- 
parted into their own country, without returning to Jerufalem. 
As Bethlehem lay fo near to Jerufalem, this was a fact which he 
-rouft have been acquainted with in a few days after it happened, 
The vifit, therefore, of the magi, muft have been paid at a time, 
when, according to St. Luke, the child ie was not at Bethlehem. 

* Whoever impartially refleéts upon all thefe things, will be read 
to fufpeét, that chapters containing fo many inexplicable difficul- 
ties, cannot be the work of an apoftle. ’ 

‘ Upon: the whole, I apprehend, that the ftrongeft evidences 
which can, at prefent, be produced in favour of the two firft chap- 
ters of St. Matthew, will fcarce amount to a full proof of their au- 
thenticity.” 

The laft feétion contains an attempt to account for the in- 
terpolation of thefe two chapters—‘The author imagines, that 
they might be prefixed by the Greek tranflator, upon a fup- 
pofition that a few prophecies cited from the Old Teftament 
might havea confiderable effe&t upon the unbelieving Jews ; 
or, that they might originally'be no more than a kind of in- 
trodution to the gofpel of St. Matthew, drawn up ‘by the 
tranflator, without any defign of having them ‘confidered as 
part of the text. Upon the whole, he -is of opinion, that to 
pronounce thofe chapters to be abfolutely fpurious, would be 
wrong; becaufe they have, for many centuries been reckoned 
a part of the facred canon ; and to receive them without hefi- 
tation would be equally wrong, becaufe their authority was 
queftioned in very early times. In fhort, he fays, they thould 
be placed in the fame lift with other controverted parts of the 
New Teftament, and ought not to be produced as evidence in 
any point of doérine, not fupported by unqueftionable parts 
of Scripture. 

Though we have a refpe& for the learning and inge- 
nuity of this author*; and really think, that his argu- 
ments deferve a ferious confideration; yet when we fee the 
facred canon thus gradually diminifhed by adventurous critics, 
we are reminded of the man in the fable, who was reduced to 
baldnefs by the capricioufnefs of two impertinent women, one 
of which plucked off his grey hairs, and the other his brown, 


till they had not left him one upon his head. 





_* Author hkewile of a Critical Differtation on Maiah, ch- vil. 
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IX. The Hiflory of the Theatres of London, from the ¥ear 1750 
to the prefent Time. Wiuh occafienal Notes and Anecdotes. By 
Mr. Vitor. Sve. 38. Becket. 


Gan two preceding volumes of this work abounded with 

theatrical intelligence, and entertaining anecdotes *, form- 
ing a natural fupplement.to Mr, Cibber’s Hiftorical View of 
the Stage, in his Apology for his own Life. During the pe- 
riod which is the fubjec&t of the prefent volume, few incidents 
have happened, or characters appeared on the theatres, to 
furnifh much matter for narration. It is therefore chiefly a re- 
gifter of the dramatic pieces which have been performed. within 
the laft ten years ; though wherever any anecdote could be in- 
troduced, Mr. Viétor hag given it a place. The following, of 
Mr. Quio, he informs us, was lately fent him, attefted by two 
worthy gentlemen, to whom that great adior related it fome 
time before his death. | 


‘ His mother was a reputed widow, who had been married to 4 

rfon in the mercantile way, and who left her in Ireland to purfue 
ome traffick, or particular bufinefs in the Weft-Indies —He had. 
been abfent from her near feven years, without having received 
any letter, or the leaft information about him. ‘ He was given out 
to be dead, which report was univerfally credited ;. the went into 
mourning for him; and fome time after a gentleman whofe name 
was Quins who had an eftate of a thoufaid pounds a-year, paid 
his addreffes to her, and married her.—She hore him a fon—and 
no couple appeared more happy—but in the midf of their happi- 
nefs—the firft hufband returned—claimed his wife—and. had her, 
Mr. Quin retired with his fon—~and at his death left him his eftate ¢ 
—but the heir at law, hearing the ftory of our hero—foon reco. 
vered the eftate, and left young Quin to fhift for himéelf, in what 
manner his wit and genius would fuggeft to him;-—he foon took 
to the ftage, where he got both fame and fortune, and counters 
balanced by his talents, the untoward accidents of his birth.’ 


The inftitution of the Jubilee at Stratford upon Avon, in 
honour of the immortal Shakefpeare, is the moft remarkable 
occurrence in this hiftory. We fhall prefent our readers with 
the ftory of the mulberry-tree, which has been held in fo 
great veneration, 


‘ A certain clergyman had purchafed fome property in and about 
this town, and with it the houfe which was Shakefpeare’s—in the 
garden of this houfe there was a remarkable mulberry-tree, which 
the inhabitants looked upon with veneration, as it was planted by 
Shakefpeare’s own hand.—The gentleman to whom the houfe and 
garden belonged, finding that the tree overfhadowed too much of 
the houfe, and made it damp, not having the fear of his neigh- 
bours before his eyes, or the love of Shakefpeare in his heart ! ane 
unlucky night moft facrilegioufly cut it down! the alarm of this 





* See Critical Review, Vol. XI. p- 213. 
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horrid deed foon fpread through the town !—not the going out of 
the Veftal fire at old Rome, or the ftealing away the Palladium from 
ald Troy, could more have aftonifhed Komans and Trojans, than 
this horrid deed did the men, women, and children of old Strat- 
ford! After the firft moments of aftonifhment were over, a general 
fury feized them all, and vengeance was the word !—- They gathered 
together, furrounded the houfe—reviewed with tears the fallen 
tree, and vowed to facrifice the offender, to the immortal memory 
of the planter! In fhort, fuch a fpirit was on foot, that the clergy- 
man, after confulting with his friends, and fkulking from place to 
place, was perfuaded to quit the town, where he never would have 
been permitted to abide in peace—and where all the inhabitants 
have moft religioufly refolved never to fuffer any one of the fame 
name to dwell amongft them. 

‘ The mulberry-tree was inftantly bought up, and the purchafer, 
who was a carpenter, retailed and cut out the branches of it into 
various relicks, of ftand-difhes, tea-chefts, inkhorns, tobacco- 
ftoppers, &c, &c, &c.—The corporation of Stratford fecured fome of 
the beft part of it:—and among other fancies which this facred 
tree gave rife to, the moft remarkable was the letter, written by 
their fteward to Mr. Garrick, that began to lay the foundation of 
the celebrated Shakefpeare Jubilee.” 


- The account of the abfurd apprehenfions of the meaner 
people of Stratford at the preparations for that folemnity, 
might almoft be thought incredible, were it not fufficiently 
authenticated. . 


‘ Icannot quit this fubjeé&t without obferving, the fcandalous 
behaviour of the very low people of the town of Stratford, in re- 
gard to their avarice, and fhameful extortions; as well as their 
abfurd notions relating to the Jubilee. They were, in general, 
much diflatisfted, and greatly afraid of mifchief—they had not the 
leaft comprehenfion of what, or about whom fach preparations 
were making.—They looked upon Mr. Garrick as 2 magician, who 
could, and would raife the devil! And, inftead of being delighted 
with the approaching feftival, many of them kept at home, and 
were afraid to ftir abroad —They were confirmed in their abfurdi- 
ties by the black looks and fecret operations of thofe who were 
employed in making the fireworks—and looked on the heavy rains 
that fell during the Jubilee, as a mark of heaven's anger. In 
fhort, their defire to get money, and their terrors left they fhould 
deal with the devil, occafioned great mirth to many of the neigh- 
bours, and gentlemen who delight in humour and pleafantry. 

The author of the Jubilee (as it was a¢ted at the Theatre-Royal 
in Drury-Lane) has»opened. his, Farce-with a fcene that ridicules 
(without the léaft exaggeration) the unaccountable notions, and 
abfurd apprehenfions of the lower people of Stratford.—It feems 
as if Providence had created Shakefpeare to fhew what wonders the 
intellectual powers of man might perform! and by having ‘be-’ 
ftowed fo much upon one of that town, was refolved to take away 
all ideas from three fourths of the reft of the inhabitants.” 


This volume contains a lift of above a hundred and twenty 
new dramatic productions, which have been performed in 
London within thefe ten years. 
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%. Interefting Hiflorical Events, relative to the Provinces of Ben- 
pal, and the Empire of Indoftan, With a feafonable Hint and 
Perfuafive to the honorable the Court of Dire@ors of the Eaft- 
India Company. As aldy.the Mythology and Cofmogony, Fafis, 
and Feflivals of the Gé.hisbs, Followers of the Shaftah. dud 

A Differtation on the Metempfychofis, commonly, though erroneoufly, 
called ihe Pythagorean Do@rine. By J. Z. Holwell, Eyg. 
Part Ili. vo. 38. 6d. fewed. Becket and De Hondt. 


OF the firft and fecond parts of Mr. Holwell’s Interefting Hif- 
torical Events, &c. we have formerly given an account *, 
and we muft now fuffer the mortification of attending him thro’ 
the laft article of the title-page ; his whimfical Differtation on the 
Metempfychofis, or the tranfmigration of fouls. The evidence 
upon which this author builds that wild hypothefis, is, the 
Shaftah, a manufcript which fell into his hands in the Gentoo 
nation, and which, without any rational argument in favour 
of its authencity, he fcruples not to extol, as of fuperior au- 
thority to the Scriptures themfelves. In the review of a fore 
mer part of this work, we iiftimated, that this fame Shaftah, 
this more. than Sybilline oracle of Mr. Holwell, was, in all 
probability, a rhapfody, collected by fome’ zealous. Afiatic or 
European, from the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman writings, 
and impofed upon the Gentoos, who, by all accounts, are 
the moft credalous fet of mortals in the world. It is certain, 
that from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, there was a 
great intercourfe between the Arabs, Armenians, Jews, and 
other nations, half Chriftians, half Heathens, and thofe Eaft- 
Indian Gentoos ; and Mr. Holwell has not produced one argu- 
ment to prove his Shaftah of more ancient origin. In fhort, 
the credit of this fame Chartah Bhade Shaftah, of Bruma, — 
Bramma, Burma, Brumma, Birma, Bramah, or the Lerd 
knows who, refts upon no other authority than the implicit 
veneration of the illiterate and credulous Gentoos, and the 
eminently difcerning Mr. Holwell. To our opinion of the time 
of its fabrication, we may add what we formerly remarked, 
that the Gentoo religion is evidently a compound of Mani« 
cheifin, vitiated Chriftianity, pagan idolatry, fuperftitious rites, 
and unintelligible jargon. | 

The grand principle of this Gentoo fyftem of faith, is, 
that the fouls of mankind are the fallen angels, which have 
been condemned to tranfmigrate into corporeal forms, for pus 
nifhment and purification.” But we fhall prefént our reader 
with the enumeration of all the general heads:that are treated 
of in this effay. | 





* See Critical Review, Vol. XX. p. 145, and Vol. XXII. p. 340. | 
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‘ Firft General Head. 
‘ The exiftence of angelic beings.—Their rebellion, or fall. 
Their expulfion from the heavenly regions.—Their punifhments. 
‘ Second General Head. | 
. © The univerfe formed by God, for the refidence, fuftenance, and 
imprifonment of the apoftate angels, . + 
‘ Third General¥!€vad. 
* Mortal organized bodies formed #6F their more immediate, or 
clofer confinement.—Their tranfmigrations through thofe mortal 
forms.—Thofe tranfmigrations : their ftate of purgation as well as 
punifhment —The human form their chief ftate of trial and pro- 
bation. 
‘ Fourth General Head. 
© Liberty Siven to the apoltate angels to pervade the univerfe.— 
Permiffion given to the faithful angelic beings to counteract them. ; 
‘ Fifth General Head. 
« The feven regions of purification, wherein the fallen angels 
ceafe from their mortal tranfmigrations.—The diffolution of the 
univerfe, or material worlds.’ 


The doétrine of the Trinity, as delivered in the Athanafian 
Creed, not being countenanced by the Shaftah, the author de- 
claims againft it with great vehemence; and he appears fo po- 
fitive in the opinion of that crsed being the contrivance of 
Satan, we cou!d almoft be induced to imagine, that the foul 
which animates the corporeal form of Mr. Holwell, was for- 
merly one of the potentates who were admitted into the coun- 
cils of the Pandemonium. 


‘ The other various contradictions, fays he, and evil tendency 
ef the-Creed now under confideration (fir eftabhthed by perfecu- 
tion, fire, and fword), are fo obvious they call for no further com- 
ment; its origin only wants to be accounted for, which is no very 
difficult tafk. Satan finding his kingdom on earth muft fall, and 
come to an end, if the pure doétrines of the gofpel obtained uni- 
verfally, had no means left to guard againft, and prevent a cata- 
ftrophe fo fatal to his power, but exerting his influence to vitiate 
its pure ftream at the fountain head ; in order to this he moft ef- 
feftually attached himfelf and his emiffaries to the primitive Chrif- 
tian difputants, and the reverend faints and fathers of the church, 
as they are called: thefe he well knew had not thoroughly thook 
off from their hearts the impreffions of the Grecian and Roman 
mythology and polytheifm; on this knowledge he founded his 
hopes, and by the event fhowed he was no bad politician, for his 
fuccefs was anfwerable to the moft fanguine wifhes of his bad foul, 
and he foon had the malicious joy of beholding three gods ftart up 
in the Chriftian fyftem, in violation of the doctrine of their divine 
Leader, who had fo often preached to his followers there was but . 
One.’ , 

It is pleafant to behold the inconfiftency of this author in 
fupport of his whimfical hypothefis. The hiftory of the Fall 
of Man, in the Book of Genefis, if admitted to be genuine, 
would entirely overturn the doétrine he maintains of a pre- 


exiftent lapfe, and therefore to obviate that argument, he in- 
fits 
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fifts that the account of the fall of man, as delivered by Mofes» 
is only to be confidered as sypical of the angelic fal/. ‘This 
fame author, however, who implicitly arrogates the privilege 
of interpreting a paflage of Scriptme into a metaphorical 
fenfe, when fuitable to his purpofe, can as boldly teverfe the 
practice when conducive to the fame end. Of this we have a 
notable inftance in his explanation of a paflage in the Pfalms, 
where he would perfuade us, that David is plainly preaching 
the doctrine of the Shaftgh. 


‘ And here, candid reader, fuffer us, from the feelings of a ge~ 
neral philanthropy that warms our bofom, to congratulat® 
our fellow-creatures upon the reftoration and recovery of thi 
great, this eflential, this divine truth, fo long-loft to our re- 
membrance. <A primitive truth, which enlightens mankind wit 
the knowledge of their real fate, the true relation in which 
they ftand towards their God and Creator, and the relative duties 
which they owe to the fpecies in general, from all which they have 
deeply and dangeroufly fwerved for a feries of ages paft, from ig- 
norance of their original dignity, original fm, and the nature and 
terms of their earthly fojourn : to that ignorance alone (and to the 
ready bent of the human foul to evil in confequence of it) mult be 
afcribed the {mall efficacy which the preaching and doétrines of 
Chrift has had upon the world ; the feed was good, but fown in 
unprofitable ground, and although it was not poffible to inculcate 
the neceffary doétrines of the love of God, and of our neighbor as 
ourfelves, in ftronger terms than Chrift enforced thofe duties; yet 
men ftill perfevere in plundering, opprefling, perfecuting,. and 
“butchering one another without mercy, in open violation of all 
that is good or holy. The truth is, man knew not him/felf, nor the 
-relation he ftood in to his God and neighbor, pcp ik had he 
diligently fearched the Scriptures, he would therein have found 
full fatisfaction in both, either exprefsly, or by plain and direé& 
implication. David feems to have been very clear in his concep- 
tions touching his own pre-exiftent ftate, as well as that of his If 
raelites, when he pathetically addrefles his God in thefe words of 
his xcth pfalm, ‘* Lord, thou haft been’ our refuge, from one ge- 
neration to another, before the mountains were brought forth, or even 
the earth and the world were made.” Now, as all mankind are una- 
nimous in opinion, that there was no ‘creation, of beings prior to 
the creation of the earth and world (or the univerfe) but that of the 
angels, fo it is plain he could allude to no other; the inference 
is obvious.’— 


Certainly obwioxs, Mr. Holwell! and no lefs obvious, at- 
cording to your interpretation, that fucceflive generations mutt 
have exifted before the creation of mortal beings! which leads 
us to a ftill farther obvious inference concerning the nature of 
fpirits, that we never fo much as dreamt of before. 

From the Shaftah, the author flies to the fpeech of Hamlet 
in Shakefpeare, for evidence of the angelic origin of man- 
kind. 


‘© What a work is man! how noble in nature! how infinite in 


faculty! in form and moving how expreflive and admirable | "> 
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like an angel! in comprehenfion like a God !"—Now fay, reader, 
can fuch a being be aught ‘lefs than angel? Surely no.—Anget 
he muft be, and an apoftate one, or we pronounce he is—nothing.” » 


Another odvious inference ! But, proceeds he, 


‘ Indeed there are many movements and emotions of the hu- 
man foul, that are utterly inexplicable but upon this hypothefis, 
as, fudden and inftantaneous violent love, friendfhip, antipathy, 
diflike, hatred, &c. at firft fight; which can only fpring from a 
fympathetic fenfation of the fpirit’s prior knowledge or intimacy 
in their angelic pre-exiftent ftate.* 


We are fo ftrangely bandied about by this author, between 
Chriftian and Gentoo evidence in fupport of his hypothefis, 
that we now find ourfelves at the grand foundation of the 
Syftem, the text of the /acred Shaftah, which we fhall extraé& 
for the gratification of our readers. 


«* And the Eternal One fpake again unto Bifinoo, and faid, I will 
form mortal bodies for each of the delinquent debtahk (or angels), 
which fhall for a fpace de their prifon and habitation, in the con- 
fines of which they fhall be fubjeét to natural evils, in proportion 
to the degree of their original guilt.—The bodies which I fhall 
prepare for the reception of the rebellious debtah, thall be fubjeét 
to change, decay, death, and renewal, from the principles where- 
with I thall form them ; and through thefe mortal bodies fhall the 
delinquent debtah undergo alternately eighty-feven tran{migrations, 
fubjeét more or lefs to the confequences of natural and moral evils, 
in a juft proportion to the degree of original guilt, and fas their 
actions through thofe fucceflive forms fhall correfpond with the li« 
yaited powers which I fhall annex to each ;—and this fhall be their 
ftate of punifbment and purtation.—And it fhall be—that (after paf- 
fing the eighty-eight tran{fmigrations) the delinquent debtah, from 
my more abundant favor, fhall animate the form of mhurd (man) 
—and in this form, I will enlarge their intellectual powers, even as 
when I firft made them free ;—and this fhall be their chief ftate of 
TRIAL and PROBATION.” 


As a natural confequence of the doétrine of tranfmigration, | 
Mr. Holwell affe&ts to inveigh with great warmth againft the 
practice of killing animals for food ; but when we find from 
the paflage we are juft now to cite, that he really confiders 
the abftinence of mankind from the flefh of their own fpecies 
as great felf-denial, we cannot help thinking that never ‘an If- 
raelite of them all had a greater relifh for the flefh-pots of 
Egypt than this fame honeft Pythagorean fecretly entertains. 


« Let us not, however, in our abundant zeal for the brute crea- 
tion, be wanting in our due applaufe to the amazing and unac- 
countable moderation and forbearance of-man, in that he bas not 
in Europe yet arrived, to what moft certainly muft be the higheft 
perfection of good eating, the flefh of his own fpecies ; which, from 
the nature of Its regimen, and the repletion of animal falts and 
juices, muft yield a much more exalted flavor, and higher enjoy- 
‘ment, than any other kind of brutal flefh can poflibly afford.— 
Swift, of ever witty and farcaftic memory, was ludicrous on — 
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fabjet ; but we are quite ferious, and think man’s abftinence from 
this fupreme indulgence the more to be honored, and the more won- 
derful, as he is not without precedents for the practice, on the au- 
thentic records of America, and other favage nations; befides— 
his virtue fhines brighter in this great /felf-denial, when he may 
with propriety urge very cogent political reafons, that would fully 
juftify his tranfplanting that /u/cious delicacy and fafhion into Eu- 
rope, to wit, the increafing fcarcity and high price of all animal 
food, both which evils would be effectually and {peedily ayerted 
from us, by the project of killing and eating the confumers; from 
which praétice, the too great population of the human {pecics 
would alfo be prevented.” ' 


This eflay partakes of the fame heterogeneous mixture with 
the motley religion of which it treats. It is compofed of 
membra undique difeerpta, and in the conclufion Mr. Holwell has 
evidently had an eye to’ the Annus Mirabilis of Dr. Swift. 
His remarks on the changes which will take place with the 
Jearned profeffions, on the promulgation of the pure doGrine of 
the Metempfychofis, are nothing elfe than ridiculous imitations of 
fome of the paffages in that performance. We hhall lay be- 
fore our readers the laft part of the author’s rant, on the fub- 
je&t of his great approaching epoch. 


* Refpecting the Butchers, who merit a paragraph to themfelves 
as being & tribe for whom we find ourfelves more deeply concerned 
_ than for all the reft put together, becaufe humanity and tender feel- 
sngs being their peculiar characteriftic, what muf they not endure, 
at finding themfelves under the fatal necefflity of daily, nay hourly, 
fhedding torrents of innocent blood, to gratify the unnatural ap- 
petites of man ?—-We folemnly proteft, that we think there are no 
{pecies of mankind more the objeéts of commiferation ?—we have 
Known many of the mof confcientious among them deeply and 
pioufly lament, that ever the trade of killing.and butchering the 
animal creation was transferred from the priefthood, by whom it 
was firft fet up.—But we truft the time is not far diftant, when we 
fhall be able to felicitate their being relieved from their /arguiuary 
tafk, for which we are moft fenfible they entertain a well rooted 
and righteous averfion:—when that happy day arrives, we warmly 
recommend to them #o turz bakers, for which craft an increafz of pro- 
feffors will be much wanted ; and, to atone in fome degree for the 
deluges of innocent blond they have fpiit, we earnettly intreat that 
they will put a ftop—/o the adultenasion of bread, that neceflary {laff of 
life.—-In recompence for the prefent d:fficulties and inconveniencies 
which every one of thefe tribes wiJi be liable to at their firft fetting 
off from their old track, we wiljl ftart one fuggeftion of comfort, 
which will be applicable to them all, and to all mankind ;—what. 
foever property they may be poflefled of when our general fyftem 
commences, it will be preferved to them for the noble purpofes of 
fupport for themfelves and families, and to diftribute in acts of 
charity and benevolence to their poor neighbors: for now they, 
will no longer be under the temptation, nor be ftimulated to any 
defire of gormandizing and. guzzling their fubfiance away in what 
is too commonly, but erroneoufly, termed good living and good fels 
low/bip ; terms vague and unmeaning, as we hourly fee them the 
fousce of the deepeit miferies to multitudes of individuals, whom 
- K 4% we 
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we behold reduced from opulence to penury and want by this 
mode of evil living and evil fellow/bip.’ 

After the {pecimens we have given of this prodnétion, it is 
almoft fuperfluous to add, that it contains a fyftem of religi- 
ous doétrines, fo extravagant and chimerical, as can be im- 
- pofed only upon a people who are funk in the groffeft igno- 
ranice and credulity. We can pardon the uncultivated Gen- 
toos for their blind veneration of the Shaftah ; but the weake 
nefs of a cotemporary Britifh author, who maintains, the au- 
thenticity of that fpurious code of revelation, admits of no 
apology. We regard this work with the fentiments of pity, 
due to the fpeculative errors of deluded fuperftition. 


‘ 
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XI. The Lew of Cofs. By Jofeph Sayer, Serjeant at Law. 
8v0. 45. 6d.. Uriel. 


Costs, as this learned author juftly obferves, is a very con- 

fiderable obje& in every caufe; and in many the principal 
one, We ourfelves, in the courfe of our practice, have often 
known the cofts of trying the right to a broken egg-fhell, 
amount to forty or fifty guineas. Why fhould the gid ftory 
of the Norfolk groat be revived, the poffeffion of which was 
fo ingenioufly, elaborately, and pertinacioufly difputed by the 
gentlemen of that circuit, to the immortal honour of their 
genius be it {poken, that the coft of the litigation amounted 
to the whole purchafe-money of two of the beft eftates in that 
county? The reader will readily conclude, that we do not 
mean thofe of the lawyers, but thofe of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant, who were obliged to fell their whole eftates to main- 
tain the conteft. 

In moft cafes, a man may be ruined by gaining his cofts of 
fuit ; which are not thofe which he has really been at, in fee- 
ing follicitors, counfel, &c, &c. but fuch as are taxed by the 
prothonotary of the court, according to a fettled rule and pro- 
portion. The. danger therefore being fo great whether you 
either pay or receive cofts, certainly the learned ferjeant infers 
very properly, that no man can difcharge his duty in fuch a 
‘manner, as a confcientious man would wifh, unlefs he has an 
accurate knowledge of the law relating to colts. 

A very complete and accurate knowledge of this fubjeé, 
we wil] venture to fay any practitioner may acquire by the pe- 
rufal of this treatife, which, if there was occafion for it, we 
would ftrenuoufiy recommend to them, but its great fuccefs in 
fome meafure precludes us from that pleafing office. 


The 
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The general plan and difpofition of the whole, feems judi- 
cious. ‘ All the chapters, (as is obferved in the preface) are, 
as far as the nature of the fubje&s would admit, fo r 
that the matter of the preceding oaes is introduétory to that of 
the fucceeding ones, and that what is contained in the fucceed- 
. ing ones, does illuftrate and confirm what is contained in the 
preceding ones*.” We take the liberty juft to hint, with all 
refpe& to the learned author, whether his next edition may 
not be rendered more complete, by inferting a number of 
marginal references, from one chapter to another, for the ufe 
of thofe who may occafionally want to have recourfe to his 
treatife upon particular points. 

The firft ftatute which gave cofts is that of Marlebridge ; 
but as that gave them in only one particular cafe, the ftatute of 
Gloucefter provides, that in certain cafes wherein damages 
are given by this ftatute of Gloucefter, the demandant, or 
plaintiff may recover the cofts of his writ. The conftru@ion 
upon which has been, that he fhall recover not only the cofts 
of the writ, but all other expences of carrying on the fuit, 
and that in all cafes wherein damages were recoverable before 
the making of this ftatute, and in every cafe wherein damages 
are given, by par. I. of this ftatute. This grant of cofts to 
the plaintiff, though entirely agreeable to ‘juftice in itfelf, occas 
fioning an infinite number of trifling fuits, by the remedial 
law of the 43d Eliz. it was enacted, that if any perfonal ace 
tion, not being for any intereft of lands, nor for battery, it 
fhall appear to the judges, and be fignified by the juftiges before 
whom it is tried, that the debt or damages do not amount to 
the fum of forty fhillings, that the plantiff fhall not recover 
more cofts than damages. After explaining the meaning and 
intention of thefe two ftatutes, the learned author 
in his third chapter, to fhew in what cafes the right of a 
plaintiff, under the ftatute to cofts, is reftrained by that of 
the 21 Jac. I. which enaéts, that in ations for flander, if the 
jury do affefs the damages under forty hhillings, then the plain- 
tiff fhall recover only fo much cofts, as the damages fo given, 
or affefled, amount to, without any farther encreafe of the 
fame. Such cofts.are called cofts de imcremento. It appears by Salk, 
207, that it was unanimoufly agreed by the judges of the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, that the judges of the 





* We do hereby certify, that the monofyllable ones has fallen 
under our difpleafure, for its impertinent and frequent intrufions 
of late into the place of every other word in the Diétionary ; and 
we do hereby give it as our opinion, that a good aétion of Eje&- 
ment, or Trefpafs guare claufum fregit, lies againft the faid mono 
fyllable, in behalf of the Corporation of Bayley’s Dictionary. 
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courts are reftrained by this ftatute from giving cofts de ineres 
mento, itt an aétion for flander, where the damages found 
are under forty fhillings, but that the jury may affefs cofts for 
ten pounds, though they have found only ten pence damages. 
In good truth, an aé& of parliament is like a bear’s cub, fhape- 
lefs, clumfy, and unmeaning, till the learned of the law, 
take it in their hands, bring it into form, and teach it di- 
vers and fundry tricks, which its parent, the parliament, ne- 
ver would have thought it capable of performing. Nothing 
feems plainer than the words of this ftatute declare, that no 
man fhall recover, or receive, in an adiion of flander, more 
cofts than damages. There is no diftinion made by whom 
the faid cofts are to be found or affefled. ‘No more power is 
given to the jury than to the judges. 

The author purfuing his plan, takes notice in what cafes 
the right of a plaintiff to cofts is reftrained by the ftatute 
22 Car. II. which enaéts, that in all aétions of trefpafs, af- 
fault and battery, and other perfonal actions, wherein the 
judge fhall not certify that an affault and battery was fuffici- 
ently proved, or that the title of the land mentioned in the 
declaration was chiefly in queftion, the plaintiff, if the jury 
found the damages under forty fhillings, fhall not obtain more 
cofts than damages. It appears moft reafonable to fuppofe, 
that this ftatute was made to fupply the deficiency in the fta~ 
tute of Eliz. for it feems the judges, arguing from the hard- 
fhip it would be to the plaintiffs and their counfel, if they were 
prevented from recovering their full cofts by their making the 
certificate mentioned in the 43d Eliz. had found cut, that the 
intention of the parliament was, that the judges fhould not 
make the certificate, which, to common underftandings, the 
a plainly by inference direéts them to make, and on account 
of which certificate that ftatute of Eliz. was made, or upon 
no account, and for no purpofe at all. It has even been faid 
fo late as the 12 Geo. I. (fee Gilb. Fq. Rep. v. 196 ) that no 
precedent is to be found of a certificate having been granted 
under the 43d Eliz. the judges having, not once in above a 
century, found a litigious profecution, nor having once exe- 
euted that authority which the parliament had trufted to their 
difcretion, in order to difcourage and curb fuch profecutors ; 
what elfe can be inferred from the words of this ftatute of 
Car. II. (other perfonal a@ions) but that the parliament meant, 
that whereyer the judge did not grant a certificate that the 
damages amounted to forty fhillings, in fuch cafe, the plan- 
tiff fhould recover no more cofts than damages? Yet the con- 
ftruétion of the courts upon this ftatute has been, that it does 


not extend to any.action, except an attion of Trefpals gxare 
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claufum fregit, and an action of affault and battery. The dif- 
ficulty of reconciling this conftruétion to common fenfe, has 
occafioned a great number of doubts and determinations upon 
this ftatuie of Car. II. a great number of which the. learned 
ferjeant has taken notice of, and amongft them has reported 
a modern ‘cafe of the 26th of the late king, in which the 
plaintiff declared in one count for an affault and battery, and 
in another count for an affault and battery, and throwing him 
down upon the ground which was covered with water, and 
thereby wetting his cloaths. Damages were found under forty 
fhillings. The queftion was, whether, as the judge had not 
certified, he was entitled upon the fecond count to full cofts. 
See C. J. The wetting of the cloaths is, in this cafe, charged 
as a confequence of the battery, and cannot be fo feparated 
therefrom as to make. it a diftin& indictment. Dennifon J. 
The damage to the cloaths is charged in this cafe to be con- 
fequential, for the word shereby, means the fame as per quod. 
If it had been charged, that water was thrown upon the plan- 
tiff’s cloaths, and that thereby his cloaths were fpoiled, he 
would have been entitled to full cofts.—If, therefore, gentle 
reader, you are thrown down into a river, or a puddle of wa- 
ter, and your cloaths fpoiled by the muddy water, be fure you 
do not tell the truth, that you was thrown into the Thames, 
but that the Thames was thrown on you. 

The fifth chapter fhows in what cafes the reftraint put upon 
the right of a plantiff to cofts, by the z2d Car. II. is taken off 
by 4 & 5 W. and M. c. 23, which, after reciting that great 
mifchiefs enfue, by inferior tradefmen, apprentices, and other 
diffolute perfons, who follow hunting, &c, dire&s, that the 
plantiff fhall recover his full cofts, in all cafes, againft any 
fuch perfon as fhall be convi€ed of hunting, &c. unlefs in 
company with the mafter of fuch apprentice duly qualified by 
law. The judges have been much puzzled to find out the. 
meaning of the words inferior trade/men ; it has been held, that 
a clothier (worth an hundred thoufand, perhaps) is an inferior 
tradefman ; but the court of Common Pleas was lately equally 
divided in their opinion, whether a country furgeon and apo- 
thecary was an inferior tradefman. Innumerable doubts and 
queftions have been ftarted upon every one of the game laws. 
One of them (5 Ann. c. 14.) has falfe grammar in no lefs 
than fix places. The country ’fquires, who framed thofe laws, 
have fairly been too hard for the lawyers at their own weapons, 
prolixity and unintelligibility. The laft ftatate which the au- 
thor confiders, with regard to the right of a plaintiff, is, that 
of the 8th and gth W. III. which, in all a&ions of Trefpafs, 
whereon the judge fhall certify that the trefpafs was wilful and 
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malicious, the plaintiff thall recover bis full cofts. It has been men- 
tioned above, that by the conftruction put upon the 22d Car. I, 
a judge could not certify in action of trefpais guare claujum fre- 
git, unlefs the title to the land was in queftion. In confe- 
quence of which conftruéion, the plaintiff, in fuch adion, 
could not recover his full cofts, unlefs the damages found 
were above forty fhillings, unlefs the defendant infifted upon 
fome title to the land, how malicious foever the trefpafs 
might be. 

The learned ferjeant, after having accurately examined the 
right of the plantiff to cofts, proceeds to fhew in what cafe 
the defendant is entitled to cofts. ‘The expences of the de- 
fendant, in the early ages, were fo inconfiderable it feems, 
that neither the inftitutors of the common law, nor of the 
ftatute of Gloucefter, thought them worthy of their attention. 
At length it was fuppofed, that this immunity from paying 
the defendant cofts, was an encouragement to litigation. There 
is a book extant, by which it appears, that in the earlier part 
of the reign of Henry VIII. no lefs than 340 caufes were tried 
at one affizes for Norfolk and Norwich. ‘This growing evil 
was crufhed by the interpofition of the parliament, which, in 
the 23d year of that reign, enacted, that if a plaintiff be non- 
fuited, or have verdi& againft him, in an a@tion of 5 R II. 
in debt, or covenant on fpecialty made to, or contraé& with, 
the plantiff, in due time, if property be alledged in the plain- 
tiff, &c &c. the defendant fhall have cofts. .Many fubfe- 
quent aéts have extended the defendant’s claim to his cofts ; in 
all cafes, in short it may be faid, where the plantiff would have 
had cofts if the verdié&t had been in his favour, the defendant 
fhall be allowed his cofts, and this upon fpecial as well as ge- 
neral verdidis. It was found, that perfons of confiderable 
property, in order to harrafs others in inferior circumftances, 
brought ations againft them, but in order to avoid paying 
the defendant’s cofts, which they -would have to do, if the 
verdict was in favour of the defendant, thefe petty tyrants 
would difcontinue their ation, or manage fo as to be non- 
fuited. By this means, expending ten pounds themfeives, 
they would oblige the defendant to come to the affizes, fully 
prepared with witnefles, &c. to a great expence. To remedy 
this grievance, the ftatute 8 Eliz. 13 Car.4I. & 4 Geo. II, 
were pafled, by which, if the plaintiff was nonfuited for want 
of declaration, or after declaration, difcontinue, or be non- 
fuited, the defendant is entitled to cofts. By the 8th and goth 
W. II. if judgment be againft the plaintiff, or demandanr, 
upon demurrer, in bar, cofts are given to the defendant. 


We 
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We have here endeavoured to convey fome general idea of 
the fubje&, and manner with which the learned author has 
treated it. The materials which he has made ufe of, are 
marked with the moft refpectable authorities of the profeffion 
of the law. He has inferted a great number of very curious 
manufcript cafes, chiefly of his own colle&ting. ‘This is the 
only piece relative to the doétrine of cofts, which the prattiq 
tioner will find at once portable and complete. We hope the 
profeffion will be obliged by the fame author, with an account 
of the law of cofts in the courts of equity. As an ap 
to thefe treatifes of colts, we think a few bills of cofts paid in 
actions upon the cafe of ejetment, &c. would be very proper. 
How litigious rogues would be frightened! How much it 
would oblige the praGitioner of that law, one of whofe max. 
ims it is, that the law abhors a multitude of litigations. We 
muft do thefe gentlemen the juftice to agree, that the late Mr. 
Baron Clark was perfeétly right when he faid, that the lawyers 
had done all in their power to prevent a multitude of fuits, for 
that they had made them as expenfive as poflible. 


—_* 





XII. Elements of the Hiffory of France, tranflated fromthe Abbé 
Millot. Confefor in ordinary to the French King. By the 
Lranflator of Sele Tales from Marmontel, Se. 3 vols. Sve. 
71. Od. JSewrd. Dodfley. | 


THe tranflator of this work informs us, that as the read- 
ing of hiftory is now become a part of female education, 
it has Bs thought by many, that this abridgement is more 
proper than any other to be put into the hands of young la- 
dies at fchool. We entirely coincide in the opinion of its uti- 
lity for that purpofe. As it contains a coneife narration of all 
the memorable events in the French hiftory, it gratifies the 
‘curiofity without fatiating the reader with the detail of- unin- 
terefting circumftances ; and on this account, we think it may 
prove no lefs ufeful to that part of our own fex, who are not 
much difpofed, either from convenience or inclination, to at- 
tend to the recital of larger works. The account of the 
reigo of Henry I, which is one of the thorteft in the hiftory, 
may ferve to give our readers fome idea of this performance, 


‘H ENR Y I. . 

‘ The firft bufinefs of the queen, after the death of the 
king, was to renew her intrigues againft Henry. Paflions, 
which ftifle the fentiments of nature, know no laws. This 
unnatural mother raifed a party for young Robert ; whom the 
qnade-raife the ftandard of rebellion againft the fame brother 

who 
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who had been his friend. The king, encompafled with pes 
rils, flew to the duke of Normandy: with the fuccours which 
he received from thence, he diffipated the feditious, forced 
the queen to fue for peace, forgave generoufly his brother, 
and ceded Burgundy to him,’ Several other expeditions, in 
the heart of the kingdom, are proofs of his refolution and 
courage. 

* Intereft very foon made him forget the obligation he had 
to the duke of Normandy. Robert the Devil (that was his 
name) was defirous of making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; 
the fafhionable devotion of the times ; which was looked on as 
the moft efficacious penance, and which had led many more 
Normans to it, as they had drawn from it both profit and 
glory. Forty of their countrymen, in their return from this 
pilgrimage in 1003, had faved Salerna, when the Saracens 
were on the point of overrunning it. Other Normans, more 
efpecially the fon of Tancred of Hauteville, animated by this 
exploit, threw himfelf on Italy, and founded the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily. Such inroads became very interefting for 
Normandy ; befides that it is often a fufficient reafon for efta- 
blifhing an extraordinary cuftom, that it has been begun. 
The nobility, neverthelefs, exerted themfelves to diffluade Ro- 
bert the Devil from fo dangerous an enterprize. He had only 
one natural fon, firnamed at firft the Baftard, and afterwards 
the Conqueror. He declared him his fucceflor, afluring him 
of the protection of the king; he then made-his journey to 
Jerufalem, and died on his return home. Henry made no 
fcruple of attacking the young William, and, declaring him- 
felf for a rebel, armed againft him. ‘The French were thricé 
beaten, and the Norman prince fixed in his dominions; of 
which we fhall fee how worthy he proved. 

« The bad health of the king required the precaution of 
crowning his eldeft fon Philip: having affembled the bifhops, 
the abbots, and the nobles, he defired them to acknowledge, 
as his fucceffor, this prince of feven years old, and to take 
the oath of fidelity to him; to which they all joyfully con- 
fented. As the aflembly was held at Reims, the archbifhop 
‘of that city took advantage of this occafion to ftrengthen his 
privileges. He endeavoured (in a long difcourfe) to prove, 
that the right of anointing the kings of France, belonged to 
his fee, by the decree of pope Hormifdas, in the time of 
Clovis; a chimerical decree, according to the remark of the 
abby Velly, fince it is certain, that the ceremony of anoint- 
ing was unknown during the firft line. Un thus tracing things 
to their fource, we find that the greateft part of what are 
called prerogatives, ate founded rather on ancient cuftom, 
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tiian on ancient title. Henry died a few years after the coro- 
nation, He had married for his fecond wife, the daughter of 
the king of Ruffia. The fear of ecclefiaftical quarrels, deter- 
mined him (with reafon) to feek fo diftant an alliance ;. as it 
was forbidden to marry a relation, as far as the feventh de- 
gree; which made an infinite number of impediments to 
marriage, and often rendered thofe engagements fooneft 
broken, which ought to be moft durable. 

©‘ Under this reign was eftablifhed, what is commonly 
called, the Truce of our Lord, in 1041. France was full of 
caftles, where the pooreft lords were tyrants; every one pre- 
tended to have a right of doing juftice with his own hand; 
which was nothing lefs than a power of murder and robbery. 


To remedy this diforder, a law was firft made, That, from - 


the Saturday to the Monday, no perfon, either monk, 
clerk, artificer, or labourer, fhould attack his enemy: this 
was followed .by another, which ordained, That from the 
Wednefday evening, to the Monday morning, in remembrance 
of the laft myfteries of the life of Jefus Chrift (for devotion 
mixed itfelf even with thofe atrocious manners) nothing 
fhould be taken by force, nor any revenge exacted for an in- 
jury. This law was called the Truce of our Lord; which; 
they faid, was infpired by God. What times were 'thefe, 
when there was no fafety but on certain days of the week, 
and when it was permitted to murder and rob on all others!’ 

In the hiftory of the internal affairs of France the abbé Mil- 
lot appears to have adopted the moft authentic information, 
though where the honour of his country comes ‘in competition 
with that of Engiand, he is evidently a€tuated by a natural 
partiality for the former. We muft, however, admit his Ele- 
ments of the Hiftory of France to be an ufeful abridgement of 
the fubje&t, and at the fame time acknowledge that the tranf- 
Jator has done juftice to the work, 





XIII. Travels into France and Italy. In a Series of Letters to a 
Lady. 2 Vols. 8v0. 5s. fewed. Becket and De Hondt, 


S° many authors, of late years, have publifhed their travels — 


into France and Italy, that works of this kind are come.to 
be regarded as a ftale commodity a..»ng the bookfellers. It 
is impoflible that reiterated defcriptions of towns, palaces, an- 
tiquities, paintings, and other celebrated pieces of art, fhould 
long continue to engage the attention, in writings where no- 
velty conftitutes the principal feurce of pleafure. The man- 


ners and-cuftoms of foreign nations afford a more ample field 
to 
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to the obfervation of travellers, but even thofe are not inexe 
hauftible, and though the account of them may be inter- 
woven, with interefting incidents, we foon become fenfible of 
that difguft, which attends the frequent repetition of the fame 
remarks. We cannot fay of the Travels before us, that they 
have in the leaft degree wearied our attention, in refpe& to 
either of the articles abovementioned. They are wrote. in 
letters of moderate length, and generally in a manner as en- 
tertaining as the fabject will admit. We fhall-give the fol- 
lowing as a fpecimen. 

* L have been to pay a vifit to the Poor Claires: convents 
are places I do not much frequent; but this beipg compofed 
entirely of Englith, it was a compliment due to the nuns; it 
is of all orders the moft rigid, being a reform upon the Be- - 
nediGtins: they do not appear even at a grate; a wall with — 
won fpikes was between us during the converfation; their 
voices are fo attenuated by fafting and mortification, they 
founded like that of Lungs in the Alchymift, when he -fays 
the fire burns blue ; they have a great though miftaken piety; 
a lady of the Vavafour family prefides with fuperior merit ; 
wherever the Englifh have convents, they are diftinguifhed 
even by the French ; but it is a reputation J fhould never with 
them to acquire, as I think they are too valuable in every 
character of life to quit it. I was prefent nat long fince when 
a beautiful young girl took the habit, but that beauty will 
foon be faded by the aufterities of her life: the performed the 
ceremony with great chearfulnefs, when fhe quitted the habit 
of the world, the ornaments of which fhe flings from her with 
the greateft difdain; fhe difappeared for fome time, then 
came into the choir in a white habit and garland of flowers ; 
the choir is very long, and with the nuns arranged on each 
fide in black, and ill-dreft (for they wear their habits nine 
years) fhe really looked like fomething defcended from the 
heavens; it was impoffible to behold this amiable figure 
without the utmoft regret ; for notwithftanding the fatisfac- 
tion which then appeared in her countenance, I fear fhe will 
ere long have other fentiments: but to leave fo melancholy a 
fubjeé, I will relate a chearful event, told to me by a fuperior 
of a convent: a young lady was fent to one of thefe religious 
houfes by her parents, who intended (as is moft cruelly and 
frequently the cafe) to force her to take the veil; fhe having 
far other views for herfelf, befought them moft humbly and 
earneftly to releafe her; but was only anfwered by the moft 
crucl threats if fhe did not comply with their commands: at 
length, fhe confented to fix the day; when amidft the con- 
courfe of people, who attended the ceremony, was feen a 
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young gentleman, to whom the intended ‘hun’s affe&ions 
were known to be engaged; nor was there any objection te 
the marriage, except the other children being not fo rich: 
all the fpeiators were furprized the gentleman could be pre 
fent at a ceremony, that was melancholy even to indiffereng 
people who have fentiment; but how great was their afto- 
nifhment increafed, when, upon the lady’s approach, inftead of 
the ufual ceremony, fhe declared in the form of marriage, 
fhe took that gentleman for her hufband; to which he an- 
fwered in the fame terms, agreeable to their engagement: thé 
confufion of the parents being too great to exprefs an imme- 
diate difapprobation, the contra, being made in the prefence 
of the bifhop, was judged good, and the marriage followed. 
I fhould imagine the parents were glad to compromife the 
affair, for they had intended to commit an action af unlawful, 
as the lady’s marrying without their confent. If upon thefe 
occafions a girl has courage, and friends to affift her, in 
making a proteft before the takes the veil, her vow, as being 
involuntary, is void; but they are in general fo frightened, 
watched, and perfaaded, very. few can defend themfelves. It 
is thought a parent’s power cannot be too extenfive, experience 
will convince that of doing ill cannot be too limited in any 
perfon. I am with great efteem, Madam, 
Rouen. Your moft obedient, &c.’ 

To thofe who would attpin'the knowledge of the political 
ftate:of France and Italy, thefe Letters can be. of very little 
advantage ; but they give fuch a general idea of thofe coun- 
tries, as a perfon may be fuppofed to acquire in a fhort tour. 





—— 


XIV. Effays and Obferwations, Phyfical and Literary ; read befort 
the Philofopbical Society in Edinburgh, and publifbed by them, 
Swe, Vol. Ill. 75. 6d, Cadell. 

1. An Effay on Marle, by Dr. Ainflie, 

"HERE is no fubje& in agriculture of more importance 
- than the minute examination of manures s but it is ever 

tequifite in fuch examinations not merely to analize the given 

body, but alfo to try experiments on it fpread upon dif- 
ferent foils, in order to difcover the conneSiion between the 
component parts and the vifible effects, that it may be deter- 
mined in what degree the latter are decided by the: former; 
this was the plan upon which the very ingenious Dr. Home 
profecuted his trials in his Principles of- Agriculture and Vegetae 
tion, which would have been decifive, had his experiments been - 
oftener repeated and executed upon a larger fcale. 


Vor. XXXII. daguf, 1771. L Dr, 
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Dr. Aintlie in the Effay before us gives only an analyfis of 
various inarles. As this is contained in more than thirty ex- 
periments, it is impoffible to follow him regularly thfough the 
chain of his trials; we fhall therefore content ourfelves with 
‘giving his general dedudtions, with fuch other particulars as 
demand the greateft attention. 

At page 4 he obferves: * Among the fubje&ts of the mi- 
neral kingdom fome are foluble in water, fome not. Of the 
firft, one only, the fofhil alcali is poffeffed of properties fimilar 
in any degree to thofe of marle. For this falt, which is col- 
le&ted principally along the coafts of the Mediterranean fea, 
‘effervetces violently with acids, and has been time immemorial 
in the higheit efteem as a manure.’ 

Page 6. ‘ Marle contains nothing foluble by water, nor 
any falt of an alkaline, or any other nature.’ 

‘ It is manifeft that calcarious earth and clay conftitute a 
fubftance poflefied of the properties of marle, and that a mix- 
ture of the fame earth and fand, even in equal proportions, is 
not deftitute of the moft diftinguifhing chara&ters of lime ftone.’ 

In fe& 1X. the author fhews that marle does not attract 
from the air any acid fpirit with which it combines into a 
neutral falt ; a common opinion of various writers. 

Page 54> the author has an obfervation which feems’ not 
to be juft: * Marles are found to produce the moft remark- 
able effects on light exhautted foils, where they can find little 
or nothing proper for furthering the nitrous procefs, or the 
produétion of any falt we are yet acquainted with.’ This isa 
miftake: in Norfolk, where the effe&t of marle is moft re- 
markable, it was much the ftrongeft on the firft breaking up 
the old fheep walks of, perhaps, fome centuries ftanding ; 
and after-marlings have not been attended with any effedct 
comparable to the firft. An old turf is certainly an objeé& 
proper For furthering the nitrous proce/s. 

The reader will not find this Effay per fe@ly fatisfactory in 
analyfing marle. The variations between the different kinds of 
marle are not diftin@lv traced in any comparative experiment ; 
and the attemp’s at fuch an operation are hardly to be found in 
this performance. 

The experiments which are yet wanting in marle are of a 
more fimple nature than thefe of Dr. Ainflic. The firft obje& 
fhould be to defcribe the marle; a given quantity fhould be 
taken promifcuoufly from the heap deftined for ufe, and chy- 
Mically analyf.d, to find whether it contains fuch a quantity of 
caleareous earth as to effcrvelte with a given acid, to turn fy- 
tup of violets green, and particularly to f{pecity the appear- 
ance of any faline or cleaginous particles. When the wazure of 
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the manure is clearly afcertained, theA fpread it'in given quan+ 
tities on fpots (not lefs than a fquare perch) of ‘clay, loam, 
fand,- chalk, &c. and minute the effeéts. This trial fhould be 
formed with different marles to difCover thofe variations in / 
their compofition which are attended -by corréfponding vari~ 
ations in their effe&. ‘Thefe trials might be expenfive, but 
until they afte executed we fhall not poffzfs apeiive know- 
ledge of the nature of marles. 

Article IJ. is a paper on the advantages of * hallows clstaiing by 
Mr. George Clark. 

Nothing can be of fo much fervice to agriculture, as the 
thorough and attentive examination of the various modes of 
culture praétifed and recommended by different farmers: 
whatever apparent abfurdity there may be in any praétice, it © 
fliould never be attacked fingly by reafon, or fingly by expe- 
riment; but the latter called in. to overturn falfe fas, and 
the other ufed to fet right miftaken dedudtions, ‘The author 
of this paper does not produce any experiments to prove the 
juftnefs of the theory he recommends; but he makes feveral 
fenfible obfervations on the prattice of fome counties which 
are favourable to his idea of ploughing. 

‘It was near Lincolnfhire, fays he, where it (/allw 

ploughing) firft drew my attention, and induced me to mea- 
fure how. deep they went with the plough; which I found, 
afier many accurate trials, feldom exceeded two and a half, 
and never, that I remember, three inches. The high-lands 
of this country confitt commonly of a light fandy foil; that. 
_ feems to be formed by the air and rains breaking and crumb~ 
ling down a baftard lime-ftone, that lies in moft places only @ 
few inches under the grafs.? 
' Upon .this paffage we fhall only obferve that the author 
{peaks of the foil on lime-ftone being a Aght Jandy one ; which 
is contrary to all experience, and muft have been an exception 
to all general rules, for the foil on lime ftrata is ufually clayey 3 3 
of that we never yet knew an exception. 

At page 95'he,goes on: * The ftaple. in the high grounds 
of Norfolk is generally a very thin light foil, then a browa 
oker-coloured and, mixed with pieces of flint, very dead in 
its nature, and feems to contain not. the. leaft principic of ve- 
getation.’ 

Thefe are the two capital inftances produced by the avthor ; 
he then gives the reafons offered ‘in deferice of the practice, 
viz. 1. That ploughing deep would bury the good foil, bring 
up the bad, and damage the crops. 2. Ten cart load of dung 
or marle, as good with three inches. depth as twenty with fix 
inches, 3. That the tillage is performed cheaper. 4. That 
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the land is eafier cleaned from weeds. 5. Marle, &c. when 
funk, eafier ploughed up again. | 6. Stones eafier cleaned. 
7. Shallow ploughing brings earlier crops. 

Before we make any remarks on this paper, we fhall take 
notice of Article Lil. containing obfervations on the pre- 
ceding, by lord Kaimes. 

His lordthip allows, that if the faéts be as Mr. Clark has 
{tated them, that then they are exceptions to other rules, but 
without having the leaft weight in the general point. He re- 
plies to the fhallow ploughing ia the fins of Lincolnfhire : 
this is a miftake ; Mr. Clark mentions it only on the aplands 
in that county. 

On the light foils of Norfolk he allows fhallow ploughing 
to be a matter of neceflity. 

Firft, his lordfhip urges that the depth of ploughing fhould 
be regulated by the depth to which the roots of crops fhoot. 

Second, that the fertility of a foil bears a proportion to 
the deepnefs of the ftapie. 

His third remark is fo ftriking that it deferves quoting en- 
tire.—* I lay great weight upon the following confiderations. 
Iam greatly inclined to a theory, that of late years is creep- 
into reputation ; viz. that moifture is the pabulum of plants : 
that the earth ferves no other purpofe but to be a receptacle 
for moifture ; and that the richeft foil is that which furnifh- 
eth a due proportion of moifture to its plants. Now let us 
compare a fhallow, and a deep itaple with refpect to moifture. 
Where the ftaple is fhallow, the roots which cannot pierce the 
hard ground below mult fpread along its furface. In that po- 
fition they are drenched in water upon every fevere fhower, 
and this moifture lies fo near the furface that it is immediately 
fucked in time of drought, and vanifhes by evaporation. Thus it 
is, that the excefles of drought, and of moifture, alternately, 
are the confequences of a fhallow itaple. A deep ftaple pof- 
fefies the oppofite advantages, the moifture lodges below the 
bulk of the roots, and becomes a refervoir which fupplies 
moifture to the roots above, even during a pretty long 
drought.’ 

Fourth. Shallow ploughing will not admit the feed to be © 
Jaid out the proper depth. 

Fifth. Couch-grafs, thiftles, and weeds, rooting lower than 
three inches, will not be deftroyed. 

His lordfhip then replies to the reafons urged by the advo-. 
cates for fhailow ploughing. 1. To burying the gomd foil, and 
bringing up bad, he replies ; that this is an inconvenience only 
upon the firft ploughing, that fuccefiive tillage and manure 
will make it all a fimiar mafs, 
? 2. To 
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2. To the proportion between manuring and depth, he denies 

that ten load will go as far as twenty, unlefs it be proved that 
three inches are as good as fix, thavery point in dilpute. 

3d and 6th, he admits; viz, that ploughing is cheaper, and 
that flones are eaffer cleared, but remarks their unimportance, 

4. He denies abjolutely that weeds are eafier deftroyed. 

5. He remarks, that the advantage of ploughing up ma- 
nures muft produce deep ploughing. 

6. He obferves, that early crops are not advantageous, sol 
caufe weak crops are always the earlieft. 

Upon the whole, his lordfhip’s anfwer is very fatisfaory, 
and fhews, as far as reafon can fhew, in matters of agricit- 
ture, that deep ploughing is the moft advantageous. 

We fhall not difmifs the fubjec&t without remarking that 
other arguments may be produced on both fides the queftion, 
which have no place in thefe papers—confequently are omif- 
fions in them. 

The author of the firft might have quoted the tillage in the 
rich Vale of Evefham, where the wheat-crops, we are told, 
are very great, but the ploughing extremely fhallow. An- 
other circumftance, which fhould not have been forgotten, is 
the great difference between the fertility of a ftratum dunged 
in the ufual manner, but only three inches deep, and that of 
one dunged in the ufual manner but fix inches deep. The 
quality of the firft mafs moft certainly muft be far richer than 
that of the fecond. Lord Kaime’s anfwer, that deep tillage 
brings it all fucceffively to the furface is not fufficient, unlefs 
his quantity of meafure be doubled, which is fuch an expence; 
that an account of debtor and creditor muft be kept for fome 
years before the point could be decided. 

As to the depth of roots regulating that of tillage, it is a 
vague idea: the roots of wheat penetrate two feet in wate¢ 
or fine mould, but who will therefore determine tar to be the 
proper depth to plough ? 

On the other hand, his lordfhip’s defence of deep ploughing 
does not, in our humble opinion, fet the point in fo clear a 
light as it admits of—and for the following reafons. 

s. Mr. Clark’s remarks on the Lincolnfhire uplands, are 
IefS in favour of thallow ploughing than if they had been made 
in the fens, to which lord Kaimes replies. It is not at all de- 
cifive to quote the praétice of thin loams on lime-flone, fince 
the farmers on fuch land cannct plough deep. 

His lordthip makes the fame remark on the fands of Nor- 

_ folk, which appears to be erroneous—all thefe fands have 
been marled, and there are fcarcely any that have not expe-- 
rienced, once at leaft, the fubfidence of the marle—this is a 
L 3 fuil-s 
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fufficient proof that the under ftatum cannot be a d:ad infertile 
foil. But the carrot experiments of Mr. Billing of Weafen- 
ham, in Norfolk, prefented to the London Society, is ana- 
ther proof: he trench-ploughed his land for that root, and 
after them had better barley from undunged carrot-land than 
from dunged turnep-land; which is fo utterly inconfiftent 
with Mr. Clark’s hypothelis, that it nearly deftroys it. 

3- The land being eafier cleaned from weeds in fhallow 
ploughing, his lordfhip remarks very juftly to be an error; 
and he might-have added that in Norfolk their fhallow tillage 
is, in this refpegt, perniciqus, for notwithftanding their being 
good hufhandmen, yet their land runs fo much ta couch, that 
contrary to their inclinations, they are forced to let their 
clover lie only one year. 

4. The advantage of clearing land from ftones thou’ d never 
be urged, except in moors or other waftes where they are 
enormoufly large, and walls, &c. built of them, becaufe ftones 
Should never be carried off land that appears quite f{pread 
with them ; it receives infinite mifchief from their removal. 

5. In reply to any initances that may be produced of fhal- 
low ploughing being pradifed on land that yields good crops, 
fuch inftances are fallacious.. Are not fugh crops owing to 
other circumftances ? General practice is not decifive. Has 
the fame farmer on the fame land tried both? May not the 
fine crops of Norfolk be owing to their fine marle, to their 
taking few exhaufting crops in a courfe, to their theep fold, 
to their turnep-hoeing, to their clover? When fo many other 
caufes, fg many other excellent practices unite, why thould 
the refult be attributed /e/ to an accidental condua& in one 
part of their tillage? Does not this obfervatian fhew that it 
js not reafoning on general inftances that can decide fuch a 
point, But comparative experiment alone ? 

[ To be continued, | 
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15. Penferofo, or the Penfive Philofopher in bis Solitudes, a Poem in 
Six Books. By the Rev. James Foot. Sve. 4s. boards. Bathurft. 
THis poem is of the dida@ic kind. It is in fome places 

argumentative, in others narrative, and in others de- 
feriptive. The defign of it is to recommend piety, the focial 
virtues, and a love of liberty. The author introduces an 
imaginary perfon, whom he calls Penferofo, reflef&ting in his 
folitudes upon the ftate of the moral and natural, the religious 


and civil world, He reprefents him moralizing in his rural 
re- 
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retreats, as he takes occafion from thence to embellith his 
poem with paftoral defcription, and to relieve the reader with 
a pleafing view of the beauties of nature, 

In the following paffage, which may ferve as a fpecimen, 
the author defcribes the ftorming of a city. 


‘ Methinks I fee the victims fall in crouds, 

Murder by hecatombs, for though from death 

They fain would fly, yet met it every-where, 

And nought then ftruck the ear but fhouts and groans, 
And nought the eye, but carnage fouly gor'd, 
Neighbours and friends promifcuous ftretch’d in death, 
Who fell, each pious in defence of each. 

The fpotlefs virgin fled the rage of luft, 

But in her fears expir'd; or, rudely fpoil’d 

Of virgin glory fail whoa the death : 

Of the fierce {word oppos’d: here on the point 

Of cruel {pears were babes in triumph borne, 

Who wept themfelves to.death, or from the love 

Of mothers torn, were dath’d upon the ftones : 
There ruffian hands the hoary beards affail’d 

Of aged fires, and fell’d them to the ground 

Gath'd by the bloody ax. With fhouts is torn 

The air, deep-blacken’d in a night of fmoak, 

But gilded here and there with many a flath 

From gun explofions, or from burning roofs, 

For ev'ry princely dome is wrapp’d in flames, 

The feat of ancient ftate. How chang’d appear’d 
The courfe of things! for them no altar’s ftand 
Could yield fecure retreat, whilft holy church 

Flow’d with the gufh of human blood effus'd ; 

And holy feats, where erft the faithful pray’d, 

Were fill'd with ruffians and their horrid oaths, 

Fill’d too-with briftling {pears high-rais’d, and fwords 
Bright flaming edg’d with death, “till groans inftead 
Of anthems found, and vice in horrid act 

Breaks forth, where virtue once was meetly taught, 
Though hid in graves the dead are fcarce fecure, 

And the hoar pride of ftatues and of bufts! 

Rudely defac’d, or from their niches pluck'd 

By facrilegious hands, whilft plunder’d fled 

The vafes facred held, for ev'ry hand 

Was fill’d with fpoil, or red with bloody deeds. 

How fpoil’d were yonder villa’s gay retreats, 

How ftripp’d the garden’s pomp! Fell’d, to the ground 
Statues and corfes lie promifcuous roll’d ; 

With blood were ftain’d the long canals; with balls 
Were plow’d the green parterres ; the bow’rs o’rthrown 
Hideous appear’d, and by the ftorm of war 
‘The fair creation droop’d of vernal flow’rs. 

Sad was exchang’d the fong of th’ ev’ning bird 

For the fword’s clafh, or burft of murd’rous guns, 
The fymphony of war ; fad was the grain 

In field furrounding trodden, as the ear 

Juft colour’d into gold ; and lowing herds 

In cruel {port were doom'd to groan in death : 

L4 , For 
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For ev’ry ill is felt, when ruffian bands 
Permitted range the world; when difcipline 
Is held with flacken’d rein, and Fury drives 
His turbid car’ in whirlwind through the land.” 

Here is a profufion of imagery, but a want of delicacy and 
tafte in the colouring and felection of the objeéts which are exe 
hibited to view. This, we apprehend, is the principal fauit 
in Mr. Foot’s performance, which is not deficient in va- 
riety ;.and the moral tendency of the poem is undoubtedly 
good.—Several paffages are illuftrated with philofophical and 
hiftorical obfervations. 


36. A Poetical Effay, on the Prowidence of Ged. Part II. By the 
Rev. W, H. Roberts, Fellow of Eton College. 4fe. is. Payne. 


14. 4 Poetical Effay, on the Providence of Ged. Part Jil. By the 
Rev. W. H. Roberts, Fellow of Eton-College. gre. 14. 64. 
Payne. 

We find no reafon for retra€ting the favourable opinion we 
have formerly delivered concerning the firft part of this Effay. 
Of the publications at prefent before us, we do not hefitate 
to pronounce the laft to be the beft, though irs immediate 
predeceffor has a degree of merit fufficient to exempt it from 
being read with coldnefs, and thrown afide after a firft perufal. 

We could with pleafure indulge ourfelves in large extracts, 
but rather think we behave more juftly to its author, by re- 
commending the three parts to our readers as a work of fin- 
gular merit. 

38. The Debauchee, a Poem, iz Six Cantos. With an Elegy on the 

Death of a Libertine. By Francis Bacon Lee. gto, 2s. Cooke. 

This poem treats of the progrefs of a libertine through the 
ftages of initiation, the brothel, violation, feduction, adulrery, 
and the catafirephe, which is fatal. To eachvof thefe fabje&s 
a diftin& canto is allotted. The gradations of profligacy are 
here painted in natural colours, and the piece, in many parts, 
pofleffes poetical merit, particularly the canto of the Initiation, 
Upon the whole, however, it is rather fentimental than de- 
{criptive ; and the author has endeavoured more to reclaim by 
expoftulation, than deter from vice by example. In the 
following couplet the termination of the lines is diffoe 
nant. 

‘ But lovely Paris bears away the bays; 
Great, tho’? condemn’d, and pleafing, tho’ difprais’d.’ 

39. [Vater Poetry. A Colle&ion of Verfes written at feveral Pub- 

lic Places, mofi of them never before printed. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Pearch, 

Though we know not of any fuch quality in the waters of 
Bath or Tunbridge, as in the flreams of Caftalia and Aga- 

nippe, 
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nippe, yet a few of the poems in this collection fhew that the 
Mufes fometimes deign to pay a vifit to thefe places of polite 
refort. We believe, however, that the beft of the productions 
before us have been publithed before. 


20. The DeGor difeed: or Willy Cadogan inthe Kitchen. Ad- 
dreffed to all Invalids, and Readers of a late Differtation on the 
Gout, &c. &e. &c. By a Lady. gto. 1s. T. Davies. 

Dr. Cadogan, we hope, will excufe us, when we own that 
we have attended to his dif@@ion with a ‘degree of pleafure, 
arifing from the humour of his poetical anatomift. We 
fhould be glad to eat a mutren chop with them both in the 
kitchen, as he dogtor’s method of cookery is entirely to our 
tafte; and what with the gratification of having our dinner 
hot and hat, with the facetioufnefs of the doctor, and the agree- 
able raillery of Stella, we promife ourfelves a luxurious eanter-. 
tainment. But, as we have neither the gout, rheumaa 
tifm, nor any other chronic diforder, we flatter ourfelves that 
the Dr. will abatea little of the rigor of his dietetical precepts 
on that occafion, by indulging us with a chearful glafs. 


21. Dida; a Comic Opera. As it is performed at the Theatre« 
Royal in the Haymarket. 80. 1s. T. Davies. 7 

Our claffical readers will not be furprifed, if we inform 
them, that we had fcarcely taken this performance into our 
hands, and furveyed the Dramatis Perfone, when we were ftag- 
gered at the following line from the mouth of Juno: 

‘ Forbid it the ghoit of my grandmother Eve!’ 

We foon found, however, that the author had been guilty 
of no impropriety, and that this namefake to the high and 
mighty goddefs was only to be confidered as a mere mortal, 
and the wife of a perfon whom we may be allowed to call 
Mafter Jupiter; as Venus is that of a limping blackfmith, 
named Vulcan; and Neptune the defignation of an old fith- 
monger, It may be queftioned, whether a aung-fork be a 
proper accoutrement of the laft mentioned worfhipful perfon- 
age, as we imagine it is not ufed by his brethren at Billingf- 
gate. But this is by no means a dignus vindice nodus: for we 
may readily admit that Mr, Neptune might keep a pad or a 
cuddy for the purpofe of carrying his fifth into the country ; 
and then his occafion for fuch an implement will be obvious. 
This Opera is founded upon the ftory of AZneas and Dido, 
which is humoroufly traveftied. 

NOVEL S&S. 
22. The Tutor ; or the Hiftory of George Wilfon, and Lady Fanny 
Melfont. 2 ls. 12m. 5s. _ Vernor. 

Mr. George Wilfon, at the death of his grandfather (of his 

parents he knows nothing) finding himfelf in the poffeflion of 
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r6ool. is advifed by his fchoolmafter and friend, to whom he: 
was an affiftant, to go to London, in order to diffipate a melane 
choly arifing from the injury which too great an application’ 
to shis ftudies had done his health, by fhifting the fcene. In 
London he renews his acquajntance -with a Mr. Vavafor, who 
had been a tradefman in the town where his mafter lived, 
and failed. Vavafor looking on him as a proper perfon for 
his purpofe, contrives to dupe him out of about jool. Wil- 
fon, foon afterwards, finding the remainder of his fortune in- 
fenfibly melting away, determines, with his little all, 4ocl. 
to go abroad; but before he carries his defign into execu- 
tion, he makes a vifit to a Mr. Melcombe, who diffuades him 
from his intended voyage, and recommends him tq be tutor to 
a young nobleman, As a tutor Mr. Wilfon acquits himéelf 
extremely well, and appears to advantage in feveral fituations. 
The rife and progrefs of his paffion for lady Fanny, the fifter 
of his pupil, are very naturally defcribed ; and they are hap- 
pily united, at laft, after having been feverely tried, and after 
having behaved in an exemplary manner under their trials. 


23. Cuckoldom Triumphant, or Matrimonial Incontinence vindi- 
cated, 2 vols, t2mo. 5s. fewed. Rofon. 


We have been charged with reviewing books which we 
riever read. We are certainly afhamed to fay that we have 
read the volumes before us ; for among the numbers which 
have been poured in upon us fince the commencement of this 
prolific, ftriblerian, year, they are by much the worft in 
many refpeéts which we have. perufed. By thefe volumes, in- 
deed, replete with bad language, and bad reafoning, crude 
conceits, and clumfy irony, to fay nothing of the indelicacies 
and indecencies fcattered through them with a liberal hand, 
the public is more than impofed upon—it is infulted, 


24. The Oxonian ; or the Adventures of Mr. G, Edmunds, Stu- 


dent of Brazen-Nofe College, Oxford. By a Member of the 
Univerfity, 2 vols. t2mo. 


We cannot bring ourfelves to believe that thefe volumes 
were written by a member of the univerfity of Oxford. If the 
writer is really a member of it, he certainly, in his literary 
capacity, deferves expulfion. The perufal of the firft page of 
thefe volumes gave us no encouragement to imagine that our 
progrefs through them would bé pleafing : we foon found it, 
indeed, painful, There is- not, in our opinion, throughout 
the whole performance a ftrong-marked charader, a ftriking 
incident, an interefting fituation, or an uncommon thought 
elegantly exprefied, 


MEDI- 
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25. dn Effay on the Diforders of People of Fafoion. By Mr. Tit- 

fot, D. M. Tranflated from ihe French, é Francis Bacon 

Lee. ovo, 35. fewed. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

We have often had occafion to regret, that the work of 
tranflating fhould be attempted by perfons unqualified for the 
tafk ; but we do not remember to, have feen a more'ftriking 
inftance of fuch a praétice than, the produdtion before us. It 
is probable, that Mr. Bacon Lee is unacquainted with medi- 
cakfubje&ts; but the faults of his verfion are not fuch alone:as 
arife from that caufe. Many of them are of a more general 
and unpardonable .kind. For our juftification in this re- 
mark, we fhall extra&t a few paflages, where the meaning 
of the words, printed in Italics, is not reconcilable to com- 
mon fenfe, 

‘ This cecanomy of ideas is one of the fureft prefervatives of 
health, which in the eye of reafon, almof always the reverfe of 
the faculties of the foul; on this occafion we may apply thofe 
bea’ ciful lines of the epiftle to Monfieur Montule; 

* Unerring Nature whom true wifdom guides, 
For all her children equally provides; 


In brutes an inftinét limited difplays, 
And gi¥es them health, denying Reafon’s rays.” 


‘ If we only ufe them in thinking deeply, or frongly agitated, 
we fhall difcover how the paffions detriment us.— 

‘ Nerves continually agitated by humours which are always irri- 
tative, by difordering the harmony of the organs, and invigorating 
the body, murder the mental faculties.’ — 

‘ But what is ftill worfe, is its equally affe&ting the mental 
faculties: in the uneafy fituation which an overloaded ftomach 
occafions, the faculties are clouded, they comprehend badly, 
and operate inditterently, devoid of retention, incapable’ of 
application ; they dread and difrelifh ftudy, the nerves dif- 
agreeably affefted are incapable of receiving foft impreffions s 
all feems painful, all agitates, the affeétions grow callous, the 
foul is fhut to virtue, and the heart to tender fenfations, whied 
join with eafe, and rapidly breed in the healthy and abfemious child, 
who is difpofed to receive every fentiment which precludes bappinefs? 

The ftile is frequently no lefs ridiculous than the meaning 
is unintelligible or abfurd. Who, for inftance, ever heard of 
obftruGions in the human bay being fpoken of as fixtures in 
a houfe? 

‘ At the commencement of thefe lodgements or fixtures, 
the invitation being lefs general, the diforder feems rather fa- 
vourable, and the fever abates ; but the obftruétion foon caufes 
pains more or lefs acute, fometimes atrocious, the colletted. 
mat- 
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matter not being complete, or a part thereof repafling into the 
mais of the blood, again produces a fever to the full as ftrong, 
and often attended with more dangerous fymptoms than the 
firft, and the patient falls into that ftate which the moft af. 
‘fiGing pains occafion.’ 

Many expreffions occur alfo in this tranflation, which fall 
under the title of jargon; fuch as invitation, and atrotious 
pains, in the above paflage ; together with ‘ precife maftira- — 
tion,’ Sect. 13. and ‘ a mafs of hot fubftances continually /.rn- 
ing their bowels!’ Sek. 64. Among a great number, we thalf{ 
fpecify only one more, which is that of ‘ a sbzck palfe,’ in 
Se&t. 108. This expreffion is a folecifm in medical language, 
and leaves us uncertain, whether the author means a fulnefs 
of the arteries, or a frequency of their pelfation. 

Before people of fafhion can reap any benefit from Dr. Tiffot’s 
Effay on their diforders,\we would recommend to Mr. Bacon 
Lee to favour them with a more perfe& tranilation. 


26. A Differtation on the Dropfy. Diftinguifbing the different Spe- 
cies of Dropfies, the various Caufes of the Diforder, and the 
moft cfefual Method of Cure, By W. Lowther, M. D. Swe. 
as. Cooke. . 

Of all the various tribes of authors whefe works we exa- 
mine, we find none fo remarkable for an affeétation of leatn- 
ing, as thofe who are leaft poffefled of that accomplith- 
ment, Artful impoftors endeavour to mafk their ignorance 
under an oftentatious veil of pomp and myftery. When an 
empiric appears in print, he is fure to difplay all the farcical 
airs of importance which he praétifes on his ftage: but we 
can as readily know a quack from his jargon, asa Frenchman 
from the cut of his cloaths.. In the beginning of a dropfy, 
fays the author of the produétion before us, ‘ the body is foft, 
frigid, paftaceous, pallid, and fquallid, from the mucous len- 
tor of the blood; at length, turgid, diffufed, and diftended 
into an aquofity oceupying the whole habit.’ Reader, if thou 
art not fatisfied with the fpecimen we have produced, know 
that the defign of this Differtation is, to recommend the author's 
diuretic drops. *. 
, DE iMicd Ned Deke 
27. Free Thoughts upon a Free Enquiry into the Authenticity of the 

Firft and Second Chapters of St. Matthew's Gofpel ; addreffed 

to the anonymous Author. With a fbort Prefatory Defence of the 

Purity and Integrity of the New Teflament Canon, Svo. 15. 

Wilkie. | 

The author of this tra& does. not enter into any elaborate 


or learned difquifitions concerning the queftion in debate ; 
i but 
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tut he appears to be a, candid and rational advocate for the 

eftablithed canon of the New Teftament. His obfervations 

greatly invalidate fome of the principal arguments advanced by 
the Free Enquirer. 

28. The Authenticity of the Firft and Second Chapters of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gojpel, vindicated: in Anfwer to a Treatift, intitled, 
A Free Enquiry into the Authenticity, ee. 800. 64, Wilkie. 
The author of this examination obferves, that though he 

has perufed the Free Enquiry with attention, yet he has not 

met with a fingle teftimony, by which it can be proved, that 
the Nazarenes, the Cerinthians and the Carpocratians -pof- 
fefled a gofpel of St. Matthew, in whigh the genealogy was 
wanting ; or that even the Ebjonites ever called the genealogy, 
much le{s the follawing paflage, a /purious production; and as 
the Free Enquiry is grounded upon Epiphanius, he tells us, 
that he has likewife carefully examined every article of that 
father concerning the matter in difpute, but has been ene 
tirely difappointed. He has, on the contrary, produced {fe- 
veral paflages in which Epiphanius affirms, that the Cerin- 
thians and Carpocratians had the genealogy. He proceeds to 
thew, that the Ebonite Gofpel was a mere tranflation from 
the Greek original, as there were alfo other books of the 

New Teftament tranflated from the Greek into Hebrew. He 

then obviates fome of the difficulties which occur in the two 

firft chapters of St. Matthew ; and, in the sonenaee feGtion, 


advances many arguments to prove, that the gofpel of this 


evangelift was originally written in Greek. In particular, he 

obferves, that Ignatius, Polycarp, and Clemens Romanus 

* ufed it like other parts of the fcriptures;’ and that, on the 

othér fide, there has not been one eye-witnefs who ever faw a 

Hebrew Gofpel that was not corrupted. 

This and the foregoing traét, are very well worth reading 
afterthe Free Enquiry ; but they are rather hafty and fuperficial 
produdtions, than full, accurate, and fatisfaftory vindications 
of the two chapters in difpute. 

29. A Propofal for the Advancement of me iy into @ polite and 
elegant Syftem, adapted to the Tafte and Freedom of the prefent 
Age, with Refpe@ to our general Manners and Maxims of Go- 
wernment. In a Letter to a Friend. By Thomas Bedford, 
M. A. Chaplain to the Right Hon. Earl Granville. qto. 18. 
Wilkie. 

A fatire on the vices and follies of the age, in well fupported 
irony. 

30. A Treatife on the Faith and Hope of the Grfpel. In tavo Parts. 

i2zm. 25. Nicoll. 

- The work of fome well-meaning fectary, whofe piety and 

good intentions are fuperior to his learning and ingenuity. 
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A. M. 80. 25. Od. fewed. Rivington. ° 


This traé& contains many ufeful and pertinent obférvations 3 
bot ftands in no degree of competition with bifhop Hoadly’s 
Plain Account. Mr. Pollen eutertains very different notion$ 
of the facrament ; dnd is far from being accurate in his expli- 
cations of fcripture. 


gz. Eikonoclaftes. In Anfwer to a Bock intitld, Erkon Bafi- 
like, the Portraiture of bis facred Majefly in his Solitudes and 

Sufferings: 4 news Edition, Corre&ed bythe late rev. Richard 

Baron. 8vo. 35. fewed. Kearfly. 

In a preface to this publication Mr. Baron informs us, that 
when the laft edition of Milton’s Profe Works was committed 
to his care, he executed that truft with the greateft fidelity ; 
but that after he had thus endeavoured to do juftice to his 
favourite author, by comparing every piece, line by line, 
with the original editions, he met with a Second Edition of 
the Eikonoclaftes (which had neither been feen by Mr. To- 
land, the former editor, nor by Mr. B.) with many large 
and curious additions ; and he quickly refolved that the public 
fhould no longer be withheld from. the poffeffion of fuch a 
treafure. ‘ I therefore now, fays Mr. B, give a new impref- 
fion of this work, with the additions and improvements made 
by the author: and I deem it a fingular felicity to be the in- 
ftrument of reftoring to my country fo many excellent lines, 
long loft—and in danger of being for ever loit—of a writer 
who is a Jafting honour to our language and nation ;—and of a 
work, wherein the principles of tyranny are confuted and 
overthrown, and all the arts and cunning of a Great Tyrant 
and his adherents deteéted and laid open.’ 


33. The A&s of the Days of the Son of Man, or the Hiffory of our 
Lord and Saviour Jelus Chrift, Comprebending all that the 
four Evangelifts have recorded concerning him. All their Rela- 
tions being brought together in one Narration, fo that no Circum- 
fiance is omitted, but that ineftimable Hiftory is continued in one 
Series, in the very Words of our Englith Verfion, 12mo, 25. 
Lewis. 

This work was originally publifhed in the German language. 
The author is Mr. Lieberkuhn. He adopted Luther’s verfion 
of the New Teftament, making only fome flight occafional 
alterations. The tranflator ufes the common Englifh verfion, 
inferting in fome places a few words for the fake of connec- 
tion, or by way of illoftration. ‘* In the prefent harmony, fays 
he, we have made the evangelift Matthew our rule, as to the 
order of time, and have herein chiefly followed the late Dr. 
Bengelius and his harmony of the four evangelifts.’ 







































































































































































3%. A foort Treatife on the Lord's Supper. By Thomas Polten, , 
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This publication may be of fervice to tHofe who have not 
an opportunity to read more expenfive and elaborate produc- 
tions of this nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


34. A Philofiphical Enquiry into the Nature, Origin, and Extent, 
of Animal Motion, deduced from the Principles of Reafon and 
Axalogy. By Samuel Farr, M. D. Sve. 6s. Becket. 


In this treatife the author attempts to eftablifh the principle, 
that all the aétions in our bodies are performed by the in- 
fluence of an immaterial agent within us. To render this 
doétrine the more plaufible, he fupports it by its analogy to 
the caufes of motion in matter and vegetables; in the former 
of which the origin of motion is afcribed by philofophers to 
the immediate actien of the Deity, and inthe latter this au- 
thor would impute it to a faculty little fort of perception. 
It is fufficient to obferve concerning this produétion, that the 
analogy on which it is founded, is too ideal and arbitrary to 
be admitted as in any degree conclufive of the caufe of mo- 
tion in animals. The whole Enquiry is one of thofe meta- 
phyfical refearches which may exercife the ingenuity, but never 
can enlarge the bounds of human knowledge. 


35- An Addrefs to Door Cadogan, occafoned by bis Differtation on 
the Gout and other Chronic Difeafes: with Remarks and Obferva- 
tions. 8vo. 1s. Almon, 

The author of this pamphlet appears to be fo profeft a 
friend to the luxury of the table, that we are much afraid 
jhe isin a fair way of having the gout. In Stella’s attack * of 
Dr, Cadogan, fhe wantonly frifked round him in hendeca- 
fyllable meafure, difplaying the air of a mock engagement ; 
but this champion for indulgence, who fights in plain profe, 
belabours the do&or with all the arguments he can draw 
from {cripture, in favour of the innocence, and even advan- 
tage, of wine. He goes fo far as to alledge that Dr. Ca- 
dogan himfelf was formerly no enemy to the excefles which 
he has condemned in his differtation as injurious. But 
granting the allegation to be true, it furnifhes no argument 
againft the validity of the doétor’s opinions. For if we may 
be allowed to fetch an example from {cripture in our turn, 
we imagine it will not be urged in derogation to the doétrines 
of the apoftle Paul, that he had once. been a promoter of the 
practices which he afterwards reprehended. Though it is not 
impoffible but this author’s apparent malevolence to Dr. Cado- 
gan, may proceed from a ftrong difpofition to good fellow- 
thip, and he is, perHaps, a boon companion, yet we cannot 





* See p. 153. 
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confent to his being admitted as, one of the party to afo- 
cial dinner in the kitchen. Indeed he feems too voluptuous 
to relifh our fimple repaft. Befides, it is a queflion, whether 
his acrimony might not caft.a gloom over the convivial humour 
of the agg Dr. “Cadogati may certainly exclaim 
with jaftice, O tempora !°O moress! and. we with that the invi- 
dious attacks he experiences, in his honeft endeavours ‘for 
preferving the health of mankind, ‘may-not have. a had effect, 
by inducing the faculty to. encourage a pernicious indulgence 
of their patients. 


36. Agnes for Coledding and Preferviag Infecss algae 
‘Moth: and Butterfltes? 800. 1s. Pearch. 

The aiitlicr of this pamphlet appears to be’ well eer 
with “his fibje@, and the inftrutions he deliversare worthy the: 
attention ‘of thofe who are defirous of collecting ‘and’ ae aad 
infeéts,  f *’ 


37. 4 Létier from. the late Signor Tartini to, ‘Sipnira Maddalena 

~ Lombardini, (sow Signora Sitmeén.) Publiford as an important © 
Lafjn' te Performers on the Violiz, Pranflated by Dr. ‘Burkey, 
4ioe, Bremner, 

The srigthal Italian, and tranflation of Tartini’s Letter, are 
here publifhed together ; and the epiftle contains fuch inftruc- 
tiohs fo performers on the violin, as ‘evidently fhew them ‘to _ 

' be’diGtated by an adept in the art. This ferter receives. an 
additional value in being tranflated -by fo ‘emiriéat a. patter e 
of mufic as Dr. Barney. : * 


38. ' A CARD 

"The Authors of the CRITICAL ‘REVIEW w pena their dit 
ments to the Rev. Dr. Henry at Edinburgh, and ‘are ‘glad ‘to'be mi, 
formed. by him, that the Word Bellein, on which: they, animady 
verted in the review of his Miftory of Great Britain, was.an:érror 
of thé Prefs. They could hayé been fully fatished with the Doftor’s” 
affertion of the fact, thowgh he had‘not referredithem to "he ai tiie 
rity of the work which he bad quoted in the’ margin.—It affords - 
them likewife great pleafure to underftand, that Dr. Henry-is com, . 
fident of furmounting the difficulties which, appeared to them, to ats 
tend the execution of fome parts of his plan; ‘and they fincerely 
swith him that fuccefs which is diie to the Merit of ‘his great unders. 
taking, and the labour beftowed npon it. 


—- 

ERRATA, In our Review for June, p. 423, J. ity, dele. more, 
P. 480, 1.7, from the Bottom, for Sound, read Sounds. -P.461, from 
the bottom, for Compofition, read Compoti tions K-Review for july, < 
P. 22. the anufical reader is defred to infert ab flat, after the clefis, 
in the treble and bafe of the notation.of. an afcending minor fcale:---P.7 4 
1. 33, for reflecting, read inflecting. P. 74, 1. 12. after as the gram- 
matical names, or parts of fpeech; read the articles, nouns fubftan- 
tive, adjective and participle, pronounsfiverbs fubftantive, active 
and > pafiive, adverbs, conjunétions, prepOfitions, and Saree 
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